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RINCON ANNEX MURALS—SAN FRANCISCO 


FRIDAY, MAY 1, 1953 


Howse or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pupsiic Works, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusiic Burmpincs AND GrRouNDs, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:15 a. m., in room 
1302, New House Office Building, Hon. James C. Auchincloss (chair- 
he subcommittee) presiding. 


Mr. Aucnincioss. The committee will coms to order. 


j ] ting or thn subcommittee W eall | at the app! priate 
resolution of the full committee to consider House Joint Resolution 
Sb ds i itroduced } VY Congressman Scudder, of California. 

The agenda of the hearings indicates that there will be 6 witne 
for the proponents of this resolution and 5 opponents to the reso- 
| n 

I l tin pe rt tT con ttee and the hairman that v LeSSt 
will be brief oO the pol ad not rt! ikine per 1es and ex- 


pre Ing’ extraneous Vil Ws, 
The proponents will be heard first, and I will now read for the 
l and resolution. It a joint resolutiol troduced by Mr. 
Scudder and reads as follows: 
JOINT RESOLUTION To direct the Administrat of General Services t ré ve the 
mural paintings from the lobby of the Rincon Annex Post Offi b , in San 
Francisco, California 


Whereas it has been brought to the attention of the House Committee on 
Public Works that the mural paintings decorating the obby of the Rincon 
Annex Post Office in San Francisco, Calif., have been criticized by civie groups, 
veterans’ organizations, and patriotic and fraternal societies, as well as by local 
newspapers and numerous individuals, as being artistically offensive and his 
torically inaccurate; and 

Whereas the murals cast a derogatory and improper reflection on the char- 
acter of the pioneers and the history of the great State of California: There- 
fore be if 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Administrator of General Services 
shall take such action as may be necessary for the prompt removal of the mural 
paintings on the lobby walls of the Rincon Annex Post Office Building in 
San Francisco, California. 


The first witness will be our colleague and the author of this resolu- 
tion, Congressman Scudder, of California. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. The 
first thing I would like to clarify with the committee is the citizenship 


1 
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status of Anton Refregier, the artist who painted the San Francisco 
Rincon Annex Post Office murals to which House Joint Resolution 211 
pertains 

On April 12, 1941, the Public Buildings Administration of the 
lederal Works Agency announced a competition, open to American 
artists only, for the painting of 27 murals at Rincon Annex Post Office 
in San Francisco. The award was high, $26,000, and an art jury 
composed of three artists and the architect of the buil ling, selected 
Anton Refregier, of Woodstock, N. Y., as the winner 

Soon thereafter it was publicized that the artist was not an Ameri- 
can citizen at the time of winning the award, and was a native of 
Russia. Such information was eventually placed at my disposal, and 
I used it in good faith in my remarks in the House on March 5, 1953, 
the date I introduced the resolution directing removing of the murals. 

But to remove all doubt as to the artist’s citize1 iship status, I re- 
quested and on Apri il 16 received the following report from the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities: 

Antol pated yorn Moscow, Russia, March 20, 1905, of French 
parel Us 

Sailed from LeHay re, I ince, aboard steamship L t Savoir 5 arriy ing 
port of New York, December 1920. 

Filed declaration of intention April 17, 1923, while residing at 160 
Broad Street, Providence. R. I. Naturalized, southern district of 
New York, November 17, 1930, certificate No. 3236600: residing then 
it 37 West 49th Street, New York City. 

I submit that information for the record, clarifying misinformation 

to the artist’s citizenship and removing doubt as to his eligibility 

ompet n the mural « mpetition P 

Controversy over the Rincon Annex murals began as far back as 
1941, when the artist to do the job was selected. By 1948 it had 
ed a stage to wihegie ritical articles began appearing in the San 


I) cisco hewspapers. ne of the most critical was the Argonaut, 
which launched a Pee for the removal of the murals. 

In 1949, the first year I was in Congress, I received letters from 
ndividuals and resolutions from civic and patriotic groups. The 
first resolution to reach me wa from the Grand Parlor of the Native 
Sons ¢ f the (volden W ‘ST. dated May Y6, 1949, which | will read for 


GRAND PARLOR, NATIVE SONS OF THE GOLDEN WEST, 
Vay 26, 1949. 


H H rT B. § )DEI 
a m ¢ fo 
vi ( D. ¢ 

Dear Str: The following resolution was adopted by the Grand Parlor of the 

N j Sons f the Golden West in session assembled at Sonora, Calif., May 
ESOLUTION 

“7 reas pursuant to action taken at the 1948 session of the Grand Parlor, 

R tion N 41 referrir te ertain murals displayed on the walls of the 


Rincon Annex Post Office Building in San Francisco, was submitted to the board 
of grand officers and by it referred to the Americanism committee for investiga- 
and 
Whereas said Americanism committee, following an intensive investigation 
said murals rendered a report in writing incorporating its findings that said 
urals do not truly depict the romance and glory of early California history; 
but on the contrary cast a most derogatory and improper reflection upon the 
icter of the pioneers, and that other murals are definitely subversive and 
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designed to spread communistic propaganda and tend to promote racial hatred 
and class warfare, and recommended that the Grand Parlor go on record as 
opposing said murals: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the findings and recommendations of the Americanism com- 
mittee in connection with said murals be approved and this Grand Parlor go 
on record as condemning the said murals for the reasons aforesaid and that a 
communication be forwarded to the proper authorities advising of such action 
upon the part of the Grand Parlor and requesting the immediate removal of 
said murals; be it further 

“Resolved, That our representatives in Congress from the State of California 
be advised of this action of the Grand Parlor and their aid be solicited im 
accomplishing the objects thereof.” 

Your attention to this request will be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN T. REGAN, 
Grand Secretary, VSGW. 


The next resolution was adopted by the American Legion, depart: 
ment of California, Mn convention assembled Mn Long Beach August 
14-17, 1949, which I read for the record: 


REMOVAL OF UN-AMERICAN MURALS DISPLAYED IN RINCON ANNEX Post OFFICE 
BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 


Whereas numerous members of the American Legion and other veteran groups, 
the Grand Parlor of Native Sons of the Golden West, civic, fraternal, and 
patriotic organizations, the local newspapers, as well as public-spirited citizens, 
have condemmed certain murals displayed on the walls of the Rincon Annex 
Post Office Building in San Francisco: and 

Whereas various committees on Americanism of these organizations have 
made intensive investigations of said murals and rendered reports in writing 
incorporating their findings that said murals do not truly depict the romance 
and glory of early California history, but on the contrary cast a most derogatory 
and improper reflection upon the character of the pioneers; and that other 
murals are definitely subversive and designed to spread communistie propa 
ganda and tend to promote racial hatred and class warfare; and 

Whereas these organizations have gone on record as emphatically denouncing 
and opposing said murals: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That these fincings and recommendations in connection with the 
aid murals be approved by the 31st Annual Convention of the American Legion, 
Department of California, and action be taken condemning the said murals for 
the reasons aforesaid, and that a communication be forwarded to the proper 
authorities advising of such action, with the request that these murals be removed 
immediately; be it further 

Resolved, That our Representatives in Congress from the State of California 
he advised of the action taken herewith and that their aid be solicited in accom- 
plishin the obiects thereof 

Adoptel by the American Legion, Department of California, in convention 
assembled in Long Beach, Calif., August 14-17, 1949. 





The next resolution was adopted by the national executive committee 
of the American Legion in session at Indianapolis, Ind.. November 
17-19, 1950, which is similar to the State resolution, and I ask that it 
be inserted in the record at this point. 

Mr. Avucntnctioss. If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The resolution referred to is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION 32 


Whereas numerous members of the American region, Department of California, 
and other veteran groups, the Grand Parlor of Native Sons of the Golden West, 
civic, fraternal, and patriotic organizations, the local newspapers, as well as 
public-spirited citizens, have condemned certain murals displayed on the walls 
of the Rincon Annex Post Office Building in San Francisco; and 

Whereas various committees on Americanism of these organizations have made 
intensive investigations of said murals and rendered reports in writing incor- 
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porating their findings that said murals do not truly depict the romance and 








g g 
glory of early California history, but, on the contrary, cast a most derogatory 
and improper reflection upon the character of the pioneers, and that other murals 
are definitely subversive and designed to spread communistic propaganda and 
tend to promote racial hatred and class warfare; and 

Whereas thes nizati have gone on record as emphatically denouncing 
and opposing said mura Now, t fore, be it 

e ¢ I t these findi nd recommendations in connection with the 
said I i] 1 by the national executive committee in session in Indian- 
apolis, I . November 17, 18, 19, 1950, and action taken condemning the said 
murals for the reasons aforesaid, ar iat a communication be forwarded to the 
proper ritic dvis of h action, wi the request that these murals 
In ed I 

R l ‘ exec ! tte the American 


1D! ( ny paee: ( \ . ct uld b rhe irc ) or 

{ I ved ditional (tel ! ) is, most oj 
bout ee On 

I L Ly ( \ Ol J | y Gordo A. Lyons, 

} ] to Vv < the mat I will a that 











i 
AM ¥ LEGION, 
| R I OF CALIFORNIA 
s ] nics lugu 6. 195] 
H Ht B ( I 
fe) eB diy i hia on. DD. CG 
2 \ ‘ n the 7 5 en! organiza- 
s Al I 1 Les n Veterar f Fore I Wars Associated 
Farms fori Sons of t \ ican R tion, Republican Women’s 
( ‘ Fran¢ » mber of Commer South of Market Boys Associa- 
ti Nat e Sons and tl Native Daughters of n Golden West, the Society of 
We the ‘ papers and many other groups, have objected 
t< I Anton Refregier in the lobby of the Rincon Annex 
Post Office of Sar ( ‘T e has been little success in the struggle to 
l t] obj mable murals removed, mainly because there has been no 
coordinated effort on the part of all the organizations involved. With this in 
mil we have « icted these rious organizations and received from them 
support ition r le i z that the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Ca rnia, may express for them their feelings with respect to these 
murals 
\ his in mind e would like to outline what our objections are to these 
murals 
1. Altl their purpose, they do not reflect the glorious 
nd 1 i lla 
2. Hist he most part, class struggle, racial hatred 
nd d ence, and political corruption. 
3. Thes very subtle ridicule of characters which are 
supposet rican people. For example, in one panel where 
r d nd the central figure, representing the United 
Ss ary shading which would indicate that this 
pers ha ther panel, by chance or design, the American 
flag placed in a secondary position to that of other nations illustrated. 


Che files on the Committee of Un-American Activities of the United States 
House of Representatives will produce enough material to fill seven typewritten 
pages on the artist’s activities with organizations affiliated with the Communist 
Party 

We do not feel, nor do we feel that you as California Representatives, wish 
our State to be so illustrated 

Thousands of school children are brought to the Rincon Annex annually for 
a tour of its facilities and for viewing these murals, and we do not feel that 
the scenes depicted fairly illustrate to the children’s minds the true history of 
our State. 
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Over the past years this protest has been placed in the hands of the Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings and he has continually given the excuse that we 
have not presented authentic copies of resolutions or copies of written reports 
or certificates of the bodies passing such resolutions which would empower us 
to act for those bodies. We feel that this is nothing more than a runaround, 
that the murals themselves are adequate enough proof of our feelings and that 
actually such material should not be necessary for the corrections to be made. 
We feel that if you, as one of our Representatives, will join with the others from 
our State to demand that these murals be removed immediately, we will finally 
reach our goal 

To summarize, we feel that the comment of the Society of Western Artists 
best describes the entire matter when they say of the murals, “They are artis- 
tically bad, historically absurd, and politically corrupt.” 

Sincerely yours 
Gorpon A. Lyons, Department Adjutant. 

P. S.—This is in addition to the correspondence already sent to you. All 
California Representatives wili receive this letter 

Mr. Scupper. I decided I would try to geta hearing for these out- 
standing patriotic groups which were endeavoring to have these 
murals removed. The subject of the removal of these murals was 
discussed with the committee and Mr. Reynolds, and it was thought 
that a committee resolution would suffice to effect their removal. 
While discussions were held, no action was taken. 

This year I felt we should act. Our subcommittee held a special 
meeting which was attended by Mr. Reynolds and his counsel, and it 
was determined that a House joint resolution would be necessary. 
Therefore, I introduced House Joint Resolution 211, which we have 
before us. Since introducing this resolution, I have received many 
more letters and resolutions, which I shall read in part, and ask that 
they be inserted in the hearings. 

I have a resolution sent to the editor of the Argonaut Club of San 
Francisco in which they state: 


rhe members of the executive board of the Young Democrats of San Fran 

sco, Inec., have asked us to convey to the Argonaut our appreciation of the 
courageous stand you have taken regarding the Refregier murals in the Rincon 
Annex of the San Francisco post oflice 

It goes without saying that Anton Refregier has the right to paint any kind 
of murals he so desires, and those people who wish to buy or view those paintings 
have the right to do s However, it would seem that the American taxpayers, 


t 
ng Mr. Refregier believes in, should 


rks of art.” 


who are unquestionably opposed to everyt) 
not be asked to finance the display of “his w 

Another factor, we think, should also be considered: the fight against com- 
munism is not merely a fight against enemy guns and bullets and tanks but 
against enemy ideals and ideas. Thi e display of the Refregier murals 
in a Government building little short of treason. We are sure that if a Govern- 
ment official in one of the Iron Curtain countries authorized the display of 
murals containing democratic ideas and ideals in one of their buildings, his 
punishment would be swift and severe. 

Sincerely, 








is makes th 


YouNG DeEMOcRATS OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
EDWARD LEVIN, President. 
Dean Lipron, Public Relations Director. 

I have a resolution similar to the one that was presented by the 
American Legion which was adopted by the Republican Women’s 
Council of San Francisco at their regular meeting on June 25, 1951. 

Mr. Aucurincioss. Mr. Scudder, do you want that in the record ? 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. ] would like to have these in the record. 

Mr. Aucuincross. Without objection, it will be inserted in the 
record. 


86308—53———2 
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(The resolution referred to is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION—REMOVAL OF UN-AMERICAN Murats DISPLAYED IN RINCON ANNEX 
Post OFFICE BuILpING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Whereas the American Legion and other veteran groups, the Grand Parlor 
of Native Sons of the Golden West, numerous fraternal and patriotic organiza- 





tions, civic, and local newspapers, as well as public-spirited citizens, have con- 
demned certain murals displayed on the walls of the Rincon Annex Post Office 
in San francisco; al 
Whereas various « tees on Americ ism of these organizations have 
made intensive investiz: ns of id murals and rendered reports in writing 
I porating their findings that said murals not truly depict the romance 
( f } ry l he rary cast a most derogatory 
d pel fle n uj e « ter of the pioneers: and that other 
murals are definitely subve and designed to spre communistic propa- 
gand: 1 tend to pron I | re I isS Wa ire; an 
hese « 7 ive gone on record emphatically denouncing 
ind posi! s 1 murals: N } ¢ re, be 
Ie i, That these findings and reco endations in connection with the 
sal urals be approved by the Republican Women yuncil of San Francisco, 
1 action be take demning the iid irals for the reasons aforesaid, and 
that a « muni n be for rded to the proper authorities advising of such 
action with the request that these rals be rei ed it liately; be it further 
l ur representatives in Congress f n the State of California 
he ivised of t action ta herewith and that their aid be solicited in accom- 
piisi g r ( Ss ere 
R n adopte by the Repul n Women’s Council of San Francisco, at 
their reg meeting, June 2 1951 
Mr. Sct r. I | ther resolution which I will hand to the 
repo f he ( We: of the Sons of the American 
R . 
Mh Lo NCLOS \\ it obyectio) W 1] b mserted n the 
re I 
ihe} lution refer is follows:) 
THE CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF THI 
SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
January 11, 1950. 
To the PoSTMASTER GENERAL, 


Washingto . dD. C. 
Deak Sin: At the meeting of the board of managers of the California Society 
f the American Ke lution held on January 9, 1950, it was voted to 
join with the Department of California American Legion, and other patriotic 
groups, in condemning the murals placed in the Rincon Annex Post Office at San 
Francisco, and, further, that the request be made that these murals be removed 
as soon as possible, 

It is the feeling of the board of managers of the California Society, Sons of 
the American Revolution, that these murals are not in keeping with the spirit of 
patriotism which should dominate any public buildings of our United States 
Government, that the subjects chosen are controversial and ill advised, and do 
not represent our country and its people. 

Yours very truly, 
H. Lewis MatTHewson, Secretary. 


Mr. Scupper. Also a resolution adopted by the California Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution at the 42d annual State con- 
ference at Los Angeles on March 24, 1950. 

Mr. Avucuincioss. Without objection, it will be inserted in the 
record. 
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“J 


(The resolution referred to is as follows:) 


RESOLUTION No. 11 


Whereas Resolution No. 39 passed by the American Legion, Department of 
California, has been brought to our attention, and which reads, in part, as follows: 

“Whereas numerous members of the American Legion and other veteran groups, 
the Grand Parlor of Native Sons of the Golden West, fraternal and patriotic 
organzations, civic groups, the local newspapers, as well as public-spirited 
citizens, have condemned certain murals displayed on the walls of the Rincon 
Annex Post Office Building in San Francisco 


VN ‘ . f 
Whereas various ¢ imitte 





; and 

es on Americanism of these organizations have 
made intensive investigations of said murals and rendered reports in writing 
incorporating their finding 





s that said murals do not truly depict the romance and 


glory of early California history, but on the contrary cast a most derogatory and 
improper reflection upon the character of the pioneers; and that other murals are 
definitely subversive and designed to spread Communist propaganda and tend 
to promote racial hatred and class warfare: and 

“Whereas these organizations have gone on record as emphatically denouncing 


and opposing said murals: Therefore be 


“Resolved, That the California State Society, Daughters of the American Revo 
' : 


lution, in conference assembled this 24tl y of March 1950, commend and 
endorse this action: and be it fu ner 

Resolved, That a py of this resolution be sent to the American Legion, Depart 
ment of California 

Above re l 1 ed by t Calif State Soe Daughte f 
the American R l l ani State confer ‘ I Angeles oI 





March 24, 19: 


Mr. SCUDDER. | have A letter from the Sailors’ Unio of the Pacific, 


of San Francisco, ( alif. addr ssed to the cha rman of the Califor ia 
congressional delegation, under date of May 16, 1952, Washington, 
DD, 43: 

Mr. Aucnincross. Without objection, it will be inserted in the 
record. 


(The letter referred to is as follows: 


SAILORS’ UNION OF THE PACIFIC, 
San Francisco, Calif., May 16, 1952. 
CHAIRMAN, CALIFORNIA CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION, 
Congressional Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sir: As secretary-treasurer of the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, I per- 
sonally would like to add wholehearted support to the movement now under way 
to remove the subversive murals from the Rincon Annex Post Office in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif 

Very truly yours, 
Harry LUNDEBERG, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Sailors’ Union of the Pacific. 


Mr. Scupper. I have another resolution from the AMVETS of 
California. 

Mr. Aucuincuoss. If there is no objection, it will be inserted in the 
record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


The Bay Area Council of the American Veterans of World War II held a 


special meeting on April 14, 1953, at the Marine Memorial Club, San Francisco, 
Calif., and it was unanimously voted and passed by the membership and agreed 
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upon by the resolution committee that the following resolution be approved and 
submitted to our representatives in Congress for consideration : 

“Whereas the membership of the AMVETS in the city and county of San 
Francisco, Calif., has opposed the mural painting now displayed in the Rincon 
Annex Post Office, San Francisco, Calif.; and 

“Whereas the painting consists of a priest holding a Red Bible in his hand, 
a set of guns from a naval battleship pointing out, and the American flag being 
misplaced with flags of other nations, representing a communistic painting; and 

“Whereas the Post Office Department is a Government agency supported by 
the American people, who are in the battle against communism; and 

Whereas the Post Office Department represents the Government of the 
United States and its citizens: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Bay Area Council AMVETS, in the city and county of San 
Francisco, Calif., That we oppose the mural paintings in the Rincon Annex Post 
Office, San Francisco, and request that their removal be enforced by necessary 
legislation in the Congress of the United States.” 

Respectfully submitted for consideration and approval by the California con- 
gressional delegation. 

JaMEs J. KEHOE, 
AMVETS Bay Area Council Commander. 


Passed April 14, 1953, at meeting in San Francisco, Calif. 


Mr. Scupper. I have a letter from the Disabled American Veterans 
addressed to me. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Without objection, those letters will be inserted 
in the record. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
DEPARTMENT OF CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 16, 1953. 
Hon. Husert B. ScupDpErR, 
Congressman, First District of California, 
House Office Building, WV ashington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN SCUDDER: We have been advised of the resolution you intro- 
duced in Congress for the removal of the murals presently displayed on the walls 
of the Rincon Annex, Post Office Building in San Francisco. We know that you 
have the support of the combined veterans and their organizations in the State 
of California. 

The Disabled American Veterans, whom I represent as department commander, 
will certainly join with you and the other veteran groups in condemning these 
murais Should they not be removed prior to the department convention, June 
21—24, we will present a resolution for action by the entire body of the convention. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that the support of all of the members of our 
organization will be had for this public-spirited action. Please feel free to use 
me or my office for any purpose vy h may advance the cause of the removal of 
the murals. 

Respectfully, 
E. L. JOHNSON, Department Commander. 


Mr. Scupper. I also have a letter from the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Department of California, under date of April 22, 1953, which 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
DEPARTMENT OF CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco, Calif., April 22, 19538. 
Congressman Hvusert B. Scupper, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Scupper: The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Department of California, wish to thank you for presenting Resolution 
No. 211 with reference to the murals at the San Francisco post office. Your 
actions are certainly to be commended and reflect true patriotism. 

The Department of California on numerous occasions during the past 4 years 
have expressed their desire that the murals at the San Francisco post office be 
replaced ; however, until your recent action our pleas were unanswered. 
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On February 4, 1953, our national commander in chief, James W. Cothran, 
personally inspected the San Francisco post office and reviewed the above- 
mentioned murals at which time he expressed his views that they should certainly 
be removed or replaced. 

You may be assured of our continued support in your efforts in maintaining 
and promoting loyalty, Americanism, and patriotism. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. W. Stewart, Department Adjutant. 

By direction of: 

WALTER G. KeIL, Department Commander. 

In the April 1953 issue of the pamphlet Polish Affairs published 
in London by the Free Poles, there is a revealing section devoted to 
the Communist ideology entitled “Political Inspiration in Art.” <Ac- 
cording to this article, it is through art that the Soviet Communist 
Party is utilizing another means of injecting their ideas of socialistic 
realism into the minds of people by encouraging artists to glorify 
the heroism and nobility of the simple man under the rulership of 
the Soviet. 

I ask to insert an article from the Polish Affairs entitled “Political 
Inspiration in Art.” 

Mr. Aucuincioss. If there is no objection, it may be inserted. 

(The article referred to is as follows:) 


[From Polish Affairs, London, April 1953 


POLITICAL INSPIRATION IN ART 


The Council of Culture and Art, which met in Warsaw last January to survey 


the achievements in 1952, noted that the spirit of “ideological offensiveness” 
was Slackening among artists and writers. There were apparently throwbacks 
into antirealistic aesthetic theories, flights from the present day, and signs of 


“incorrect” interpretations of the national tradition. With respect to painting 
and sculpture, this criticism was made more articulate in Mr. Sokorski’s (Minister 
of Culture and Art) summing up of the 1952 national exhibition, some kind 
of Polish Salon d’Automne Che exhibition, he said, laid bare certain funda- 
mental mistakes in the present stage of development of painting and sculpture 
along the lines of “Socialist realism.” The experiment to show the “new 
ideological content” was the use of the “old, kameral, postimpressionist means” 
should be considered as miscarried and the postimpressionist ways of expression 
be, therefore, rejected; they represent the artistic superstructure of the decadent 
bourgeois era, inappropriate to express the “great human truth” of our time 
The “social-political and ideological attitude of the artist,” proclaimed Mr. 
Sokorski, exercises a decisive influence on the “value of an object of art.” The 
antirealistiec tendency among Polish painters and sculptors hindered them 


from seeing the world in its true shape, the true being defined as the typical 
and the typical singled out for them by the Communist Party, according to a 
revealing passage in Mr. Malenkov’s speech to the 19th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party. Typical, said Mr. Malenkoyv, does not mean the statistical 
average but that which expresses the essence of the given social-historical 
phenomenon. “A deliberately magnified image, brought out in salient relief, 
does not exclude typicalness; it reveals the typical more fully and emphasizes 
it. Tpyicalness is the main sphere of the manifestation of partisanship in real- 
istic art. The problem of typicalness is always a political problem.” Since Polish 
artists were still failing to understand the intricacies of political problems, 
a more crude criterion was necessary to sift the grain from the chaff in their 
work. It is, perhaps, worth noting that at the 1952 national exhibition the 
first prize for painting was given to the picture with the caption “Gogol,” the 
first and second prizes for sculpture to “Belojannis’ Mother” and “Head of a 
Soviet Soldier.” 

Literature also received its share of blame. An article in Trybuna Ludu, 
reviewing the recent literary production in Poland in the light of Mr. Malenkov’s 
speech, accused it of naturalism, which “in spite « f appearances to the contrary 
is far away from truth.” A great realistic art goes deeper and seeks for the 
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typical, in Mr. Malenkov’s sense. Through typicalness, political problems and 
the party approach come to the fore. “An intended overemphasis in artistic pres- 
entation, in order to expose and to brand bad, false, and harmful men—class 
enemies, bureaucrats, careerists, egoists, misers, idlers, etc—who slow down the 
Socialist construction, and a poetic exaggeration revealing the spiritual beauty, 
moral stamina, and creative passion of the architects of socialism, make of the 
art of Socialist realism a gravedigger of the old and a midwife of the new Social- 
ist world.” Trybuna Ludu has only one piece of advice to show how this liter- 
ature can come into being—by a serious study of leading Soviet art, which is 
imbued with a deep humanism and with the moving truth of the heroism of the 

ple Soviet Man 

Mr. Malenkovy’s pronouncement on typicalness which inspired the rising wave 
of criticism and exhortations to Polish artists and writers marks the stage when 
the Communist Party becomes openly and directly the supreme arbiter in matters 
of art and literature. Socialist realism has been unmasked from its last pre- 
tension to be a new way of seeing, experiencing, and describing the world. For 
he writer and artist it spells the coming of what Mr. Milosz called in La Grande 
Tentation the fourth stage, that of voluntary action, in their relation to the 


party and the state. Although actually not told what they should paint or 
vril bout, the time comes when they feel an irrepressive inspiration to glorify 


Mr. Bierut in a poem or portrait, to express their emotional experience on read- 
ng the communique of the state planning commission, or to immortalize a cow 
People’s Poland, which, under the leadership of the Communist Party, is able 
rovide more milk than was ever possible in the capitalist Poland. 

Mr. Scupper. I feel these murals are ill-advised and slanderous to 
the American people and endeavor to belittle the United States of 
America and its history and its institutions. 

\t this time I would like to call on the next witness we have, Con- 
eressman Donald Jackson. 
Mr. Aucuincioss. Mr. Jackson, would you take the witness stand, 


please ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. DONALD L. JACKSON, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE 16TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aucurincioss. This is Donald L. Jackson, Congressman from 
California. 

Mr. McGreeor. Mr. Chairman, I certainly feel Congressman Jack- 
son needs no introduction to the Members of Congress and the members 
of the committee, or the patriotic organizations of America, for the 
splendid work he is doing to get rid of communism in the United 
states. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

At this time I should like to state that I am here as a Californian 
and as a Member of Congress rather than in my official capacity as a 
member of the House Committee on Un-American Activities. I be- 
lieve that there is material which I have brought this morning 
which is relevant to this matter and which should, as background ma- 
terial, be included in the hearings on this subject. 

Public records, files, and publications of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities contain the following information concerning Anton Refregier. This 
report should not be construed as representing the results of an investigation 
by, or findings of, this committee. It should be noted that the subject individual 
is not necessarily Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or a fellow-traveler, 
unless otherwise indicated. 

Mr. Walter S. Steele testified in August 1938 before the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities that Anton Refregier was one of the instructors at 
the John Reed School of Art, operated by the New York branch of the John 
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Reed Club (public hearings, vol. 1, p. 560). Anton Refregier was a member 
of the Writers’ Bureau of the John Reed Club, as shown in the Daily Worker 
of July 15, 1933; he was an artist for the same club, portraying revolutionary 
themes (Daily Worker, March 21, 1934, p. 7); and in 1984 and 1936, he was 
one of the instructors at the John Reed Club School (JRC Bulletin for April 
1984, p. 4; the Daily Worker of February 14, 1936, p. 5). In a report released 
March 29, 1944, the Special Committee on Un-American Activities cited the 
John Reed Clubs of the United States as having been “named after the founder 
of the American Communist Party.” 

The Daily Worker of March 21, 1982 (p. 2), revealed that one A. Refregier 
was the artist for a pamphlet published by the League of Struggle for Negro 
Rights, cited as having been “until 2 years ago, the name of the Communist 
front for Negroes. The name was later changed * * * in 1936, to the National 
Negro Congress.” (See report of the special committee * * * dated January 
8, 1939 ; also cited in a later report dated March 29, 1944. ) 

Anton Refregier has been an artist and cartoonist for New Masses, as shown 
in the following issues of the publication: December 1930 (p. 18); January 
1931 (p. 19); October 1931 (p. 10); September 29, 1936 (p. 18); January 5, 
1937 (p. 11); January 26, 1987 (p. 8); March 9, 1937 (p. 11); April 13, 1937 
(p. 15); May 11, 19387 (p. 20); January 4, 1938 (p. 19); January 11, 1938 
(p. 16) ; February 1, 1988 (p. 18) ; March 1, 1938 (p. 21) ; June 14, 1988 (p. 7) ; 
February 18, 1941 (p. 38) 

One, A. Refregier, was named as a contributing artist to New Masses’ second 
annual art auction in the issue of that publication for April 1, 1941 (p. 25); one 
individual named Refregier (with no name or initial given) was named as hav 
ing contributed to the third annual art auction which was held under the auspices 
of New Masses (see issues of Mar, 24, 1942, p. 25; Mar. 31, 1942, p. 27; and 





Apr. 7, 1942, p. 27) In the April 28 (1942) issue of the publication, Anton 
Refregier was named as one of the contributing artists to the New Masses art 
auction. He was a member of the committee for art auction, New York City, 
which was held under the auspices of New Masses (see Feb. 9, 1943, issue 
of New Masses, p. 29); he was named as member of the committee for New 
Masses fourth annual art auction in the New Masses for Feburary 23, 1943 (p. 


27) ; and New Masses for February 8, 1944 (p. 31) revealed that he was a mem 
ber of the committee for New Masses fifth annual art auction. 

New Masses of April 2, 1940 (p. 21) published a petition to the President of 
the United States, defending New Masses and requesting him “to exert your it 
fluence to end this attack on freedom of the press. * * * Anton Refregier was 
one of those who signed the petition He was named as contributing editor to 
New Masses in the issues dated April 30, 1946 (p. 2) and July 22, 1947 (p. 2); a 
contribution by one, A. Refregier, appeared in the September 1931 issue of thai 
publication (p. 22) 

New Masses has been cited as a “Communist periodical” by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States (Congressional Record, Sept. 24, 1942, p. 7688) ; it was 
cited as a national circulated weekly journal of the Communist Party by the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activities in a report released March 29, 
1944; the publication had previously been cited in reports of the special com- 
mitte dated January 3, 1939, and June 25, 1942. 

Beginning with the March 1948 issue, New Masses and the Marxist quarterly, 
Mainstream, combined to publish a monthly magazine known as Masses and 
Mainstream, Anton Refregier participated in a demonstration sponsored by 
Masses and Mainstream, as was shown in the Daily Worker of May 25, 1948 (p. 
13); his address was shown as New York. He was named as a member of the 
permanent committee for the Masses-Mainstream art auction in the Daily 
Worker of February 20, 1948 (p. 13), and contributed to the October 1948 issue 
of Masses and Mainstream (p. 38); drawings by Anton Refregier appeared in 
Masses and Mainstream for November 1, 1949 (pp. 90 and 91). 

Anton Refregier contributed to the Daily Worker of April 2, 1936 (p. 5); an 
article by him appeared in the October 13, 1949, issue of the same publication 
(p. 10). The Daily Worker was cited as the “chief journalistic mouthpiece of 
the Communist Party” in Report 1311 of the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, dated March 29, 1944; the publication had previously been cited in 
reports of the special committee, dated January 3, 19389; January 3, 1940; Jan- 
uary 3, 1941; and June 25, 1942. It was cited as the “official Communist Party, 
United States of America, organ’ by the Committee on Un-American Activities 
in Report 1920 released May 11, 1948. 
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(p. 46). Fight was the official organ of the American League Against War and 
Fascism. later known as the American League for Peace and Democracy. He 
signed a statement on the international situation which statement was released 
vy the American League for Peace and Democracy (New Masses of Mar. 15, 
1U38, p. 19); a leaflet, Art for China, dated March 12-26, shows that Anton 
Re gier was one of the spo rs of an exhibition and sale of art, held by the 
Chit Aid Counci 1 subsidiary of the American League for Peace and 
Ly ) 

Che American League Against War and Fascism was established in the United 
States in an effort to create c sentiment on behalf of a foreign policy 
adapted to the interests the Soviet Union. The American League for Peace 
ind Democracy as est she in the United States in 1937 as successor to the 
American League Against War and Fascism and was designed to conceal Com- 

) accordance with the new tactics of the Communist Inter- 
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K ar w: S ommunist front in Report 1311 of the 
Spex Committee on Un-American Activities dated March 29, 1944. 

The Daily Worker of April 22, 1946 (p. 4 reported that Anton Refregier, 
identified as an artist, lent his support to the May Day parade. “The May Day 
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parade in New york City is an annual mobilization of Communist strength” 
(Rept. 1311 of the special committee * * * dated March 29,1944). 

The official program of the American People’s Meeting of the American Peace 
Mobilization (held in New York City, April 5, 1941) shows that Anton Refregier 
was one of the sponsors of the American Peace Mobilization. The American 
Peace Mobilization was cited by the United States Attorney General as “formed 
in the summer of 1940 under the auspices of the Communist Party and the 
Young Communist League as a front organization designed to moid American 
opinion against participation in the war against Germany * * *” and was 
included in his list of subversive and Communist organizations (press releases 
of December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948). In Report 1311 of the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, March 29, 1944, the American Peace 
Mobilization was cited as “one of the most seditious organizations which ever 
operated in the United States”; it was cited previously by the special committee 
in reports of January 2, 1943, and June 25, 1942 

Anton Refregier was one of the members of the United American Artists who 
signed a letter to President Roosevelt, issued by the organization, as shown 
in the Daily Worker of September 16, 1941 (p. 7). He was among the artists 
who contributed drawings to the book, Winter Soldiers, which was published by 
the Committee for Defense of Public Education with the cooperation of the 
United American Artists Workshop Group. Both the United American Artists 
and the Committee for Defense * * * were cited as Communist-front organi- 
zations in the report of the Special Committee on Un-American Activities released 
March 29, 1944 

The call to the Congress of American-Soviet Friendship, November 6-8, 19438, 
issued by the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, contains the 
name of Anton Refregier in the list of sponsors of the organization; a letterhead 
lated March 18, 1946, and a memorandum issued by the council on March 
18, 1946, named him as one of the sponsors of that organization; he signed a 
statement of the council praising Henry Wallace's Open Letter to Stalin in May 
1948 (from the pamphlet, How To End the Cold War and Build the Peace, p. 9). 
In this connection, Mr. Refregier was identified as an artist and his address was 
shown as San Francisco, Calif. 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship was cited as a Communist 
Party front in Report 1311 of the Special Committee on Un-American Activities 
dated March 29, 1944, and was cited as subversive and Communist by the United 
States Attorney General (press releases of December 4, 1947, and September 21, 
1948). 

Letterheads of the Spanish Refugee Appeal of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee dated February 26, 1946, and May 18, 1951, named Anton Refregier as 
a national sponsor of that organization. A letterhead and a mimeographed letter 
dated April 28, 1949, show that Anton Refregier, Woodstock, N. Y., was a sponsor 
of the Spanish Refugee Appeal of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 
and that he signed an open letter of the organization, addressed to President 
Truman concerning Franco Spain. In 1951 he signed the Spanish Refugee 
Appeal’s petition to President Truman “to bar military aid to or alliance with 
Fascist Spain” (mimeographed petition attached to letterhead of May 18, 1951) 
He was a member of the National Reception Committee for Madam Irene Joliot- 
Curie, as was shown on the invitation issued by the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee for a dinner in her honor held in New York City, March 31, 1948 

The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee was cited as a Communist-front 
organization in Report 1311 of the Special Committee on Un-American Activities 
dated March 29, 1944. The organization was also cited as subversive and Com- 
munist by the United States Attorney General (press releases of December 4, 
1947, and September 21, 1948). 

Anton Refregier was one of the sponsors of a National Conference of the 
American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born which was held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, October 25 and 26, 1947, as shown on a program and the call to the 
conference. He was named as a sponsor of the American Committee for Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born in the following sources: Letterhead dated December 
11-12, 1948; Daily Worker of April 4, 1951 (p. 8), in which his address was 
shown as Woodstock, N. Y.; book 1578 of coupons issued by the American com- 
mittee to be used in appreciation of contributions received on behalf of Com- 
munists faced with deportation, part of exhibit 52 in testimony of Matthew 
Cvyetic before the committee; photostatic copy of undated letterhead of the 20th 
Anniversary National Conference * * * U. E. Hall, Chicago (December 8-9, 
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1951) ; letterhead of Midwest Committee for Protection of Foreign Born, April 
30, 1951; Daily Worker of August 24, 1951 (p. 8); and an undated letterhead 
which distributed a speech of Abner Green at the conference of December 2-3, 
1950. The Daily Worker of August 10, 1950 (p. 5), listed Anton Refregier as a 
signer of the American committee’s statement against denaturalization. 

The American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born was cited as “one 
of the oldest auxiliaries of the Communist Party in the United States” in Report 
1311 of the Special Committee on Un-American Activities dated March 29, 1944; 
it was also cited as a Communist-front organization in the special committee’s 
report of June 25, 1942. The American Committee was cited as subversive and 
Communist by the United States Attorney General (press releases of June 1 
and Sept. 21, 1948). 

In the spring 1947 catalog of the California Labor School, Anton Refregier 
was listed as a member of the faculty or lecturer (p. 46) ; in this same catalog 
he was named as a member of the Arts Advisory Council of the California Labor 
School (p. 42). He spoke at the California Labor School, as was shown in 
the Daily Worker of Aug. 11, 1947 (p. 11), and the Daily People’s World 
of December 1, 1947 (p.4). He was named as an art instructor at the California 
Labor School in the Daily People’s World of March 11, 1948 (p. 5); he signed 
a letter in defense of the school, as was shown in the Daily People’s World 
of June 2, 1948 (p. 5), and was judge for the art carnival held by the school 
(Daily People’s World, Nov. 7, 1947, p. 5). In the yearbook and catalog for 
1948 issued by the school, he was named as an instructor and lecturer (pp. 28, 
33, and 38). 

The California Labor School was cited as a subversive and Communist organi- 
zation by the United States Attorney General in letters furnished the Loyalty 
Review Board (press releases of June 1 and Sept. 21, 1948). 

In the fall 1949 catalog of the Jefferson School of Social Science, Anton 
Refregier was listed as an instructor or guest lecturer (p. 59); he was named 
as teacher of a class in creative painting and composition, in the school’s winter 
1950 catalog (pp. 42, 43, and 57); his photograph, as an instructor at the school, 
appeared in the Daily Worker on January 24, 1950 (p. 5); the spring 1950 catalog 
named him as one of the instructors (p. 44); he lectured at the school, as was 
shown on the sixth-anniversary dinner invitation issued by the school on Jan- 
lary 27, 1950 

In the March 29, 1944, report of the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, it is noted that “at the beginning of the present vear the old Commu- 
nist Party Workers School and the School for Democracy were merged into the 
Jefferson School of Social Science”; the school was cited as an “adjunct of the 
Communist Party” by the United States Attorney General (press release of 
Dec. 4, 1947). 

Letterheads of 1946, 1947, July 11, 1947, and May 28, 1948, named Anton 
Refregier as one of the sponsors of the Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern 
Policy, cited as Communist by the United States Attorney General (press release 
of Apr. 27, 1949). 

Anton Refregier, artist, was a member of the program committee of the Cul- 
tural and Scientific Conference for World Peace which was held in New York City, 
March 25-27, 1949 (Daily Worker, Feb. 21, 1949, p. 2) ; he was a sponsor of the 
conference, according to the “call” and the conference program. The Cultural 
and Scientific Conference was arranged by the National Council of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions. As reported in the Daily People’s World of March 29, 
1948 (p. 5), murals painted by Mr. Refregier were defended by the National 
Council of the Arts,* * *. He signed a resolution against atomic weapons, 
released by the National Council * * * (mimeographed list of persons who 
signed, attached to a letterhead of the council dated July 28, 1950). A letter- 
head of July 28, 1950, named him as a member of the board of directors of the 
National Council * * * as did a leaflet, Policy and Program Adopted by the 
National Convention 1950. He signed a statement in support of Henry A. 
Wallace (Daily Worker, Oct. 19, 1948, p. 7), signed a statement protesting curbs 
on lawyers in political trials (Daily Worker, Mar. 10, 1952, p. 3), and endorsed 
a resolution calling for a hearing of Tunisia’s demands in the United Nations 
(Daily Worker, June 2, 1952, p. 3), all of which were issued by the National 
Council * * °, 

The Cultural and Scientific Conference for World Peace was cited as a 
“supermohilization of the inveterate wheelhorses and supporters of the Com- 
munist Party and its auxiliary organizations” in the Review of the Scientific and 
Cultural Conference * * * released by this committee April 19, 1949. The 
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National Council * * * was cited as a Communist-front organization in the 
same review. 

An officials leaflet of the American Sponsoring Committee, World Congress 
for Peace, Paris, April 20-25, 1949, listed Anton Refregier among those who 
joined in sending “our warmest greetings to the World Peace Congress.” The 
Committee on Un-American Activities cited the World Peace Congress (Paris, 
April 20-23, 1949) as a Communist front among the “peace conferences’ which 
“have been organized under Communist initiative in various countries through- 
out the world as part of a campaign against the North Atlantic defense pact” 
(H. Rept. 1954, Apr. 26, 1950, p. 10; Interim Statement on the Communist Peace 
Petition Campaign, July 13, 1950; and H. Rept. 378, Apr. 1, 1951, p. 16). 

Anton Refregier, artist of Woodstock, N. Y., endorsed the World Peace Appeal, 
as was shown on an undated leaflet entitled “Prominent Americans Callb 
for * * *” (received Sept. 11, 1950). The World Peace Appeal has been 
cited as a petition campaign launched by the Permanent Committee of the World 
Peace Congress at the meeting in Stockholm, March 16-19, 1950; as having 
“received the enthusiastic approval of every section of the international Com- 
munist hierarchy’; as having been lauded in the Communist press, putting 
“every individual Communist on notice that he ‘has the duty to rise to this 
appeal’”’; and as having “received the official endorsement of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U. S. S. R., which has been echoed by the governing bodies of every 
Communist satellite country, and all Communist Parties throughout the world” 
(Committee on Un-American Activities in the Report on the Communist “Peace” 
Offensive, Apr. 1, 1951, p. 34). 

The Daily Worker of May 1, 1951 (p. 11), named Anton Refregier as a 
sponsor of a contest arranged by the American Peace Crusade for songs, assays, 
and paintings advancing the theme of world peace. Mr. Refregier’s address was 
shown as Woodstock, N. Y. He was one of the sponsors of the American People’s 
Congress and Exposition for Peace held in Chicago, June 29-—July 1, 1951, by the 
American Peace Crusade (leaflet of the “crusade” and the “call” to the Con- 
gress). The Daily Worker of December 14, 1951 (p. 7), reported that Anton 
Refregier was to be the host at the American Peace Crusade’s reception in honor 
of Charles White, a Negro artist, scheduled for December 15. 

The American Peace Crusade has been cited as an organization which “the 
Comrunist Party established” as “a new instrument for their ‘peace’ offensive 
in the United States’ and which was heralded by the Daily Worker “with the 
usual bold headlines reserved for projects in line with the Communist objectives” 
(Commitee on Un-American Activities, statement on the March of Treason, 
February 19, 1951, and H. Rept. No. 378, Apr. 1, 1951, p. 51). 

A letterhead of August 21, 1949, listed Anton Refregier among those who signed 
an open letter to Senators and Congressmen urging defeat of President Truman's 
arms program; the open letter was released by the Conference on Peaceful 
Alternatives to the Atlantic Pact, cited by this committee as a meeting called by 
the Daily Worker in July 1949 and as having been instigated by “Communists 
in the United States (who) did their part in the Moscow campaign” (Rept. 378, 
Apr. 1, 1951, p. 56). 

Anton Refregier was a sponsor of the American Continental Congress for 
World Peace, Mexico City, September 5-10, 1949, as shown on the “call” to the 
Congress and the program in Spanish (p. 7). This committee cited the Ameri- 
ean Continental Congress * * * as “another phase in the Communist ‘peace’ 
campaign, aimed at consolidating anti-American forces throughout the Western 
Hemisphere” (Rept. 878, Apr. 1, 1951, p. 21). 

Anton Refregier spoke at a rally held on behalf of the Communist leaders 
convicted, October 14, 1949, of advocating overthrow of the United States Gov 
ernment and destruction of American democracy by force and violence; the rally 
was held under the auspices of the Civil Rights Congress, as was shown in the 
Daily Worker of June 21, 1949 (p. 2). He was named as an additional sponsor 
of the Bill of Rights Conference of the Civil Rights Congress which was held in 
New York City, July 16-17, 1949, in the “Call to a Bill of Rights Conference” (p. 
11). In Report 1115 of the Committee on Un-American Activities, the Civil 
Rights Congress was cited as being “dedicated not to the broader issues of civil 
liberties, but specifically to the defense of individual Communists and the Com 
munist Party” and “Controlled by individuals who are either members of the 
Communist Party or openly loyal to it’ (Rept. dated Sept. 2, 1947). The 
Civil Rights Congress was cited as subversive and Communist by the United 
States Attorney General (press releases of December 4, 1947 and September 21, 
1U48). 
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It is noted that Anton Refregier, Woodstock, N. Y., signed a statement defend- 
ng the 12 indicted Communist leaders, which appeared in the Daily Worker of 
February 28, 1949 (p. 9); the same statement appeared in an advertisement in 
New Republie of March 28, 1949 (back cover). He was a sponsor of the National 
Non-Partisan Committee to Defend the Rights of the 12 Communist Leaders, as 
was shown on the organization’s letterhead of September 9, 1949. The Daily 
Worker of May 16, 1952 (p. 3 reported that Mr. Refregier was a sponsor of a 
conference to be held June 14 at St. Nicholas Arena, New York City, under 
auspices of the National Conference to Win Amnesty for Smith Act Victims; 

August 11, 1952, the same publication listed him (on p. 3) as a signer of a 





telegram greeting Eugene Dennis, Communist, on his 48th birthday, under aus- 
ces of the National Committee to Win Amnesty for Smith Act Victims. He 
gned a letter “upholding right of V. J. Jerome to publish his pamphlet Grasp the 
Weapon of Culture,” which was cited as an “overt act” in the Smith Act indict- 
ment of Jerome (Masses and Mainstream, May 1952, p. 27). 
Parenthetically, Mr. Chairman, I should say that the V. J. Jerome 
herein referred to was a "6 ommunist Party functi ionary in the cultural 
section of the Communist Party. who was sent to Los Angeles to 


establish a beachhead in the moving-picture industry in that city. 
The Daily Worker of August 23, 1951 (p. 1) reported that Anton Refregier 


was a member of the Committee for Freedom of the Press which pledged aid for 
continued existence of the Communist Daily Worker. He signed an open letter 
to the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization condemning the arrest 


of Rose Nelson Lightcap (“vice president of the Emma Lazarus division of 
the Jewish Peoples Fraternal Order, and wife of Daily Worker reporter Harry 
Raymond”) under the McCarran Act (Daily Worker, October 25, 1950, p. 2). 
The Daily Worker of November 18, 1952 (p. 8) reported that he was to participate 
in a theater rally to secure clemency for the Rosenbergs, November 19, Palm 
Gardens, New York City; Ethel and Julius Rosenberg were convicted of espionage 
and sentenced to death. He signed a brief submitted by the Cultural Workers 
to the October 1949 term of the Supreme Court of the United States in behalf 
of John Howard Lawson and Dalton Trumbo, two of the so-called Hollywood Ten 
who were convicted of contempt of Congress for their refusal to affirm or deny 
Communist Party membership before a congressional committee. He signed a 
tatement in support of Pablo Neruda, Chilean Communist, as was reported in 
the Daily Worker of April 10, 1950 (p. 2). The Daily Worker of May 4, 1948 
(p. 11) reported that he signed a statement attacking the Mundt anti-Communist 
bill. 

That, Mr. Chairman, constitutes the documented information 
which I have obtained from the committee. Again I should like to 
stress that I am not appearing as a member of the committee, but 
simply as a Californian and a Member of Congress who feels that this 
material should be consi loved in the discussion which will hereafter 
take pl ace with re spect to this subject. 

Mr. Avcuincioss. Thank you very much, Mr. Jackson. We are 
very grateful to you for your statement, which was factual. It will 
be of assistance to us in our deliberations. I would like to ask you a 
que stion. 

Have you seen these murals yourself? 

Mr. Jackson. I have seen photographic duplications of them— 
representations of the murals; yes, sir. 

Mr. Aucutincioss. But you have not seen them ? 

Mr. Jackson. I have not personally seen the murals. 

Mr. Avcuincioss. Have you an opinion as to their—I do not like 
to say worth, but as to their subversive qualities. Have you an opinion 
ab out the mi ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Well, , I should hate to pose as an art critic. I 
believe from the =eih ode tions I have seen that several murals in 
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question are in my opinion not truly representative of the history of 
California, nor of the institutions which they profess to represent. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. You think they are foreign to Americanism ? 

Mr. Jackson. Let me say, sir, if they were in the Capitol of the 
United States I would join in protesting them. 

Mr. Avcuincioss. Have you any questions, Mr. Scudder? 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, I have just received two letters with 
the records of the people who selected the artist for this work—Victor 
N. Arnautoff, Arnold Blanch, and Philip Guston. The first two 
voted in favor of Mr. Refregier. Philip Guston voted against. 

There is a record on the first two and and none on the third. As 
long as you have read the other records, would you mind reading this 
into the record 

Mr. Jackson. I am sorry, Mr. Scudder, but I do not have them with 
me. 

Mr. Scupper. I have them here from Mr. Velde’s committee. 

Mr. Jackson. Again I should like to make it clear that these reports 
as indicated by the opening paragraph do nothing more than set forth 
the information in the possession of the committee. 

Mr. McGrecor. One question, if I may. Do you recognize the 
papers that you have as being authentic articles from the files of your 
— 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, I do. 

Mr. McGrec m. The letters that have just been handed to you by 
Congressman Scudder ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. I do. 

The documents which have just been handed to me report the 
following, subject to the opening statement that I have made. 





Victor N. ARNAUTOFE 


According to the Daily Worker, December 10, 1952 (p. 4), Dr. Victor Arnautoff 
Was a signer of an appeal to President Truman requesting amnesty for the 
leaders of the Communist Party convicted under the Smith Act. 

A photostatic copy of an undated letterhead of the 20th Anniversary National 
Conference of the American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born, U. E. 
Hall, Chicago, [1., December 8-9, 1951, listed Victor Arnautoff as a sponsor of 
that organization. He signed a statement of the American Committee * * * 
against denaturalization as shown by the August 10, 1950 issue of the Daily 
Worker (p. 5). The American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born was 
cited as subversive and Communist by the Attorney General of the United States 
in letters furnished the Loyalty Review Board and released to the press by the 
United States Civil Service Commission June 1 and September 21, 1948. The 
Special Committee on Un-American Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 
(p. 155), cited the American Committee * * * as “one of the oldest auxiliaries 
of the Communist Party in the United States.” 

Victor Arnautoff, artist, San Francisco, was a delegate to the American 
Continental Congress for World Peace as reported by the September 21, 1949, 
issue of the Daily People’s World (p. 5). According to the September 16, 1949, 
issue of the Daily People’s World (p. 2), Victor Arnautoff was a speaker at the 
American Continental Congress for Peace; his speech was reprinted in the 
October 6, 1949, issue of the newspaper (p. 5). The Congressional Committee on 
Un-American Activities, in its report on the Communist “Peace” Offensive, 
April 1, 1951 (p. 21), cited the American Continental Congress for Peace as 
“another phase in the Communist ‘peace’ campaign, aimed at consolidating anti- 
American forces throughout the Western Hemisphere.” 

A pamphlet, We Can Keep Peace (p. 3), published by the American Russian 
Institute of San Francisco, 1950, listed Victor Arnautoff as a San Francisco 
sponsor of the Committee To Welcome the Dean of Canterbury. According to 
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the New York Times of September 21, 1948 (p. 5), the Committee To Welcome 
the Dean of Canterbury was formed in 1948 when the State Department refused 
to grant a visa to Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury, because his proposed visit 
to the United States was sponsored by the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, an organization on the Attorney General's list. 

The American Russian Institute of San Francisco was cited as a Communist 
organization by the Attorney General in a letter released September 21, 1948. 

The Attorney General cited the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
as subversive and Communist in letters released December 4, 1947, and September 
21, 1948. The special committee * * *, in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 156), 
cited the National Council * * * as follows: “In recent months, the Communist 
Party’s principal front for all things Russian has been known as the National 
Council for American-Soviet Friendship.” 

Victor Arnautoff was a member of the faculty or a lecturer at the California 
Labor School as shown by the spring 1947 catalog of the school (p. 44), in which 
he was identified as a painter; assistant professor, Stanford University, graphic 
arts department.; instructor, California Schoo! of Fine Arts: painted murals in 
San Francisco, the bay area and Texas. He was listed also as a member of 
the faculty of the school in the Yearbook and Catalogue, California Labor 
School, 1948 (pp. 25, 36), and in the testimony of Walter S. Steele, public hear- 
ings, Committee on Un-American Activities, July 21, 1947, (p. 54). According 
to the Daily People’s World of November 7, 1947 (p. 5), Victor Arnautauff was 
a judge at an art carnival given by the California Labor School. 


I should point out the spelling is very slightly different there. 


His engravings were exhibited by the California Labor School as reported 
by the June 22, 1948, issue of the Daily People’s World (p.5). On June 10, 1952, 
the Daily People’s World (p. 7), reported that Victor Arnautoff would discuss 
realism in Russian and Soviet art at the California Labor School on June 11. 
The Attorney General cited California Labor School as a subversive and Com- 
munist organization at 216 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif., in letters re- 
leased June 1 and September 21, 1948. 

The Daily People’s World of February 10, 1948 (p. 3) listed Victor Arnautoff 
as a signer of a letter to the President, released under auspices of the Civil 
Rights Congress, protesting against the deportation of Communists. 

The Attorney General cited the Civil Rights Congress as subversive and Com- 
munist in letters released December 4, 1947 and September 21, 1948. The con- 
gressional committee * * * in its report of September 2, 1947 (pp. 2 and 19), 
cited the Civil Rights Congress as an organization formed in April 1946 as a 
merger of two other Communist-front organizations (International Labor De- 
fense and the National Federation for Constitutional Liberties); ‘dedicated 
not to the broader issues of civil liberties, but specifically to the defense of in- 
dividual Communists and the Communist Party” and “controlled by individuals 
who are either members of the Communist Party or openly loyal to it.” 

Art criticisms by Victor Arnautoff are found in the Daily People’s World 
issues of April 19, 1948 (p. 5), and September 17, 1948 (p. 5). The Daily Peo- 
ple’s World was cited as “the official organ of the Communist Party on the west 
coast” by the special committee * * * report, March 29, 1944 (p. 95). 

A thorough search of the public records, files, and publications of this com- 
mittee has failed to reveal any information concerning Adolph Blanch and Philip 
Gustin. 


The next document which I have reads as follows: 
Supsecr: ARNOLD BLANCH 


The public records, files, and publications of this committee reveal the follow- 
ing information concerning Arnold Blanch: 

Arnold Blanch signed a public statement of the American Committee To Save 
Refugees, as shown by an undated leaflet, For the Rescue of Refugees, published 
by the organization. The American Committee To Save Refugees was cited 
as a Communist-front organization by the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities in its report of March 29, 1944. 

According to New Masses of March 16, 1937 (p. 26), Arnold Blanch was a 
sponsor of a Send-Off Dinner for the Ambulance Corps, March 16, 1937, of the 
American Artists and Writers Committee of the Medical Bureau, American 
Friends of Spanish Democracy. “In 1937-38, the Communist Party threw it- 
self wholeheartedly into the campaign for the support of the Spanish Loyalist 
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cause, recruiting men and organizing multifarious so-called relief organiza- 
tions * * * such as * * * American Friends of Spanish Democracy” (Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities Report, Mar. 29, 1944, p. 82). 

A program, Artists’ Front To Win the War (dated October 16, 1942, p. 5), 
named Arnold Blanch as one of the sponsors of the Artists’ Front To Win the War, 
cited as a Communist front by the special committee * * *, report, March 29, 1944. 

Arnold Blanch was a sponsor of the China-Aid Council, as shown by a leaflet, 
Art for China Exhibition, dated March 12—March 26. The Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities cited the China-Aid Council as a “subsidiary” of the 
American League for Peace and Democracy (Re a of June 25, 1942, p.16). The 
Attorney General cited the American League for Peace and Democracy as sub- 
versive and Communist in letters released June 1 and September 21, 1948. The 
group was cited previously by the Attorney General as “designed to conceal Com- 
munist control, in accordance with the new tactics of the Communist Interna- 
tional” (Congressional Record, Sept. 24, 1942, pp. 7683 and 7684). The special 
committee * * *, in its report of January 3, 1939 (pp. 69-71), cited the American 
League * * * as “the largest of the Communist-front movements in the United 
States * * *” 

A lithograph by Arnold Blanch entitled “The Cornfield” appeared in the Decem- 
ber 15, 1936, issue of New Masses (p. 31). New Masses was cited as a “Com- 
munist periodical” by the Attorney General (Congressional Record, Sept. 24, 
1942, p. 7688). The special committee * * *, in its report of March 29, 1944, cited 
New Masses as a “Nationally circulated weekly journal of the Communist Party.” 

Arnold Blanch signed a statement by American Progressives on the Moscow 
Trials, as reported in the Daily Worker of April 28, 1938 (p. 4) and in New Masses 
of May 3, 1938 (p. 19). 

That completes the informatiory, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Avcurncioss. Thank you very much. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Steep. Who selected Arnautoff and Blanch? 

Mr. Scupper. I believe that will come out better in the testimony of 
Mr. Reynolds. He is the man who has charge of that. 

[ do desire to thank Mr. Jackson very much for clearing up some of 
the background because we feel it is important that the associations 
influenced the type of murals that were developed. We appreciate 
very much your being with us, Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. I should like to say in conclusion, if I m: iy, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this dossier from the files represents one which would be 
considered, in relation to others, a very lengthy record. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Scupprer. Thank you very much, Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. At this time, with the consent of Mr. Scudder, I 
would ask Mr. Reynolds, the Commissioner of the Public Buildings 
Administration, if he will take the stand. 


STATEMENT OF W. E. REYNOLDS, COMMISSIONER, PUBLIC 
BUILDING ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Rrynotps. I do not know if you have a prepared statement to 
make or not, but your office, I understand, has had a great deal of 
correspondence and a great deal of information, naturally, about this 
subject. In response to a letter sent to you by the clerk ‘of this com- 
mittee, certain questions were asked in that letter and you answered 
them, For the record, I want to ask you those questions at this time 
and you can give your answers, and any members of the committee 
who would like to question you may do so, and we will have that in 
the record. 

Mr. Avcuinctoss. On April 12, 1941, who in the Public Buildings 
Administration made the announcement of this contest to paint the 
murals ? 
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Mr. Reynowps. We had in those years a section called the Section 
of Fine Arts and the announcement was made by them. It was 
headed by Edward Bruce. 

Mr. Aucurncioss. Under what authority ? 

Mr. Reynotps. The authority is contained under the basic statutes 
of the Public Buildings Act of 1926. 

Mr. Avucuincioss. Does “American artists” mean artists who were 
American citizens at the time of the competition / 

Mr. Reynotps. Not necessarily so. It may from a strictly legal 
standpoint, but that issue is not involved here because the man was 
an American; but the connotation usually is that people who have 
been working in this country for a great many years, similar to an 
American writer who was considered English for years and years 
because he was writing in England and later became an English 
citizen. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. That means artists who were in America whose 
work had been accepted ¢ 

Mr. Reyno.tps. That is right. 

Mr. Aucutnctoss. How many artists competed in this competi- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Reynouips. Eighty-two. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS, \\ as eac! and every entry examined and passed 
upon ¢ 

Mr. Reynotps. It was. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Who selected the jury for determining the winner 
of the contest ? 

Mr. Reynoups. The Section of Fine Arts selected the jury. 

Mr. Aucutncioss. With the approval of the Commission ? 

Mr. Reynouxps. That is correct. 

Mr. Avucuincioss. Was the selection of Refregier unanimous? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. No. It was 3 to 1. 

Mr. Avucuincuoss. Who was the dissentin 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Philip (zuston. 

Mr. Anceti. Did you say 2 to 1% 

Mr. Reynotps. It was 3 to 1. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, one of them was a member of the 
Commission, was he not, and not an artist ? 

Mr. Reynoups. That is right. That would be a 2-to-1 vote of the 


yr member ? 


} } 
artists themsetves 


< 


Mr. Aucuincioss. Can you tell us who the dissenting member 
was / j 

Mr. Reynoups. Philip Guston. 

Mr. Aucuitncutoss. What reasons were given for his dissent ? 


Mr. Reynoups. The following is quoted from the report of the jury 
dated October 9, 1941: 


Relative to design No. 23, Mr. Guston said: “In my estimation although some 
of the designs in submission No. 23 fell down in their design and mural quality a 
number of the panels had strong mural dignity and penetration of the drama 
involved in the contents and surpassed the best work of submission No. 81.” 


o . 
(No. 31 was the submission by Mr. Refregier. ) 
Mr. Avucuincross. Who announced the results of the judging? 
Mr. Reynoxps. It was announced by Mr. Bruce, who was the head 
of the Section of Fine Arts at that time. 


E 
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Mr. Aucuincioss. You sent us a copy of the contract with your 
letter ? 

Mr. Reynoxps. That is right. 

Mr. Avucuincuoss. I ask unanimous consent that this contract be 
inserted in the record at this point. There is no objection, and it will 
be so inserted. 

(The contract referred to is as follows om 


Form 8651—PusLic BUILDINGS ADMINISTRATION, FEDERAL WorRKS AGENCY 
Contract Or ANTON REFREGIER, OF WoopstocK, NEw York, For PAINTING 27 
MorAts For U. 8. Post Orrice AT SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, RINCON ANNEX 


Dated: October 21, 1941. 
Amount: $26,000.00. 
Copy assignment: CG O FM/F Frye Arts Artist PER, 


Public Buildings Administration, November 21, 1941 


Approved by direction of the Federal Works Administrator. 
J. W. Coox, 
Chief Counsel 


WAIpb 3339 
CONTRACT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND ANTON REFREGIER, ARTIST 


THis AGREEMENT, entered into this 21st day of October, 1941, between the 
United States of America, acting by and through the Federal Works Administra- 
tor, represented by the Commissioner of Public Buildings, Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration, Federal Works Agency (hereinafter called the “Commissioner”), 
ind Anton Refregier of Woodstock, New York (hereinafter called the “Artist’”), 
witnesseth that the parties hereto do mutually agree as follows: 

ARTICLE 1. Scope of contract.—(a) The Artist, for the consideration herein- 
after mentioned, shall furnish the materials and render the services required in 
the preparation and furnishing of 27 preliminary designs, 27 full size cartoons, 
and 27 murals; and shall perform all work required for execution of the murals 
in the spaces provided therefor in the public lobby of the San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, Post Office, Rincon Annex; and shall furnish an 8’’ by 10’ negative and 
photograph of each of the 27 completed full size cartoons and the 27 completed 

urals. All of the foregoing, and all rights of the Artist therein, shall become 
the property of the United States and shall be delivered to the Government prior 
to the final payment hereunder, but the Artist may copy same with the written 
permission of the Commissioner or his duly authorized representative. 

(b) The murals are to cover a total approximate area of 2,574 square feet and 
are to be located consecutively in the following order : 


36308—53——4 
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MISSION STREET LOBBY 




















Size Description 
Sout! ea t Ww Al 
Mural No. 1 7’ wide by 6’ 9” high, 47 square feet “In the Beginning, Waters Covered 
arth Except Mount Diabalo.’ ” 
Mural N 16’ 4’”’ wide by 6’ 9” high, 110 square feet “To the Costanoas There Was No 
Land Beyond the Bay.” 
Mural No. 3 7’ wide by 6’ 9” high, 47 square feet “1579—Drake.”’ 
Mural No. 4 6 4 I 1a ( iin Claims the Bay.” 
Mura No 7’ wide by 6’ 9” high, 47 square feet 76— Building the Mission Dolores.” 
M al N 16’ 4” wide by 6’ 9’ t 110 square feet **Mission.”’ 
Mural No. 7 7’ wide by i” high, 4 re feet ‘Fort Ross’—Russian Trading Post.” 
Mural No. 8 16’ 4” wide by 6’ 9” hi 110 square feet “Overland Trek Westward.” 
Mural N 7’ wide by 6’ 9 sh, 47 square feet **1847—Printing California Star,” 
Mural No. 1 16’ 4” wide by 6’ 9” high, 110 square feet “1846—California Becomes an Inde- 
pendent Republic.” 
Mural No. 11 7’ wide by 6’ 9” high, 4 juare feet “Gold Discovered at Sutter’s Mill.” 
“+ . 90 ; , ; ats Gold Rush.” 
M N wid f 17 squa et ‘Migration 
SPEAR STREET LOBBY 
N t Wa 
1 IN 4 wic f I t f Chinese Labor 
Mural N 15’ 6" w ju : for M 
N | j 1are f ( ur heG ind 
Ss : A 
1 N 2 \ t 4 138 square feet B ng the Union Pacific 
Sout est Wa 
Mu N 18 8’ w by 6’9 4 square fee evor.’’ 
M N , 74 by } 117sq fee Embarcadero 
Mural No. 20__| 7'2” wide by 6’9 § square feet of the City 
MISSION STREET LOBBY 
7’ 6” wide by 6’ 9” high, 51 square feet “Cable Car.” 
18’ 6’ wide by 6’ 9” high, 125 square feet .| ‘Luther Burbank.’ 





46’ wide by 6’9 , 283 square feet **1906— The Great Earthquake and Fire.”’ 
| 16’ wide by 6’9 108 square feet |} “*1916— Preparedness Day.”’ 

16’ wide by 69 108 square feet | ““Maritime and General Strike.” 
| 485" wide by 6’ 9” high, 252 square feet “Chinatown— The Fair, 1946.’’ 


" ” : 


| 20’ 7” wide by 6’ 9” hig! 





, 139 square feet “1933 Building Golden Gate Bridge.”’ 


(c) The medium of the murals is to be tempera on gesso. 

(d) The preliminary designs shall be in full color and in the scale of 1’’ to 
the foot. The Artist shall, without additional expense to the Government, revise 
the said preliminary designs until they meet the requirements of the Com- 
missioner, 

(e) The Artist shall not proceed with the execution of the murals until the 
Commissioner or his duly authorized representative has approved the Artist’s 
detailed description of the method of executing the murals in place. 

(f) All work under this contract shall be completed within 1,095 calendar 
days after the date hereof unless such time shall be extended by the Commissioner. 

Article 2. Fee and Payments Che Artist shall be paid Twenty-Six Thousand 
Dollars ($26,000.00) in full payment for all services rendered under this contract. 

Three Thousand Dollars ($3,000.00) will be paid when seven preliminary 
designs in full col ind twenty designs in black and white are furnished and 
approved by the Co! 





y Y . 
niss ner 


Two Thousand One Hundred Forty-Eight Dollars ($2,148.00) will be paid when 
twenty designs in full color are furnished and approved by the Commissioner. 

The murals are to be completed in such order as the Commissioner may 
approve or direct and the amounts specified in the following schedule will be 
paid when the prospective cartoons and murals (including photographs and 
negatives) are completed and approved by the Commissioner: 
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Cartoons Murals | Cartoons | Murals 
canst . ee bed ei ci bis 
No. 1 $141 No. 16 $63 $105 
No. 2 330 No. 17 414 690 
No. 3 ‘ 141 No, 18 162 | 270 
No. 4 - 330 No. 19 l 58. 
No. 5 a 141 235 No, 20 144 | 240 
No. 6 330 550 No. 21 153 | 255 
No.7 141 235 No, 22 37 62 
No. 8 : } 330 550 No. 23 S49 1, 41! 
No, 9 141 235 No, 24 324 540 
No. 10 330 550 |} No. 2 324 | 540 
No. 11 141 No. 26 756 1, 260 
No. 12 330 0 No. 27 ! 417 605 
No, 13 141 235 | 
No, 14 108 180 | Total | 7,72 12, 870 
No. 15 31 


The balance of the fee, in the amount of Two Hundred Sixty Dollars ($260.00) 
will be paid when all services of the artist hereunder are finally completed. 
This payment shall constitute final acceptance of all services required under 
this contract to the extent that final acceptance of the whole or any part of the 
work has not otherwise been made in writing by the Commissioner. 

Article 3. Care of the Work.—The Artist, without additional expense to the 
Government, shall be responsible for all damage to persons or property that 
may occur as the result of the Artist’s fault or negligence in connection with 
the prosecution of the work, and shall be solely responsible for the care and 
protection of work performed until completion and final acceptance thereof by 
the Commissioner, and shall restore any work damaged prior to said final ac- 
ceptance. Insurance on the work shall be carried by the Artist, without addi- 
tional expense to the Government, and such evidence of same shall be furnished 
as may be required by the Commissioner, 

Article 4. Inspection—The Artist shall furnish at all times convenient facili- 
ties for inspection of the work by authorized representatives of the Com- 
missioner. 

Article 5. Abandonment or indefinite deferment of work.—If the Commissioner 
shall deem it expedient, or it shall become necessary on behalf of the United 
States, to abandon or indefinitely defer the work under this contract before 
completion of the services to be rendered thereunder, the Artist shall be entitled 
to such just compensation, in lieu of the fee hereinbefore stipulated, as may be 
agreed upon in writing at the time; provided, that in case of the inability of 
the parties hereto to reach such an agreement, the Commissioner shall fix the 
value of the services so to be specifically compensated, and his decision shall be 
binding upon the parties hereto, subject to written appeal by the Artist within 
thirty days to the Federal Works Administrator, whose decision as to the 
amount of such compensation shall be final and conclusive on the parties hereto; 
and provided, further, that the payment by the United States of such compensa- 
tion shall be in full and final settlement for all work theretofore performed by 
the Artist, and all said work shall upon said payment become the property 
of the United States to the same extent as provided in Article 1 (a) above. 

Article 6. Termination.—If the Artist violates any of the terms or conditions 
of this contract, or if, in the opinion of the Commissioner, the conduct of the 
Artist is such that the interests of the United States are thereby likely to be 
placed in jeopardy, the Commissioner may by written notice to the Artist termi- 
nate this contract, in which event all work theretofore performed by the Artist 
shall become the property of the United States to the same extent as provided in 
Article 1 (a) above: provided, however, that the Artist shall receive equitable 
compensation for such services as shall, in the opinion of the Commissioner, 
have been satisfactorily performed up to said date of termination; such com- 
pensation to be fixed by the Commissioner, whose decision shall be binding upon 
the parties hereto, subject to written appeal by the Artist within thirty days to 
the Federal Works Administrator, whose decision as to the amount of such 
compensation shall be final and conclusive upon the parties hereto. 

Article 7. Officials not to benefit—It is an express condition of this contract 
that no Member of or Delegate to Congress, or Resident Commissioner, shall be 
admitted to any share or part of the contract, or to any benefit to arise there- 
from. 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have executed this contract as of the 

day and year first above written. 
ANTON REFREGIER, Woodstock, N. Y. 
Tue UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
By NEAL A. NIELICK, 
Acting Commissioner of Public Buildings, by 
Direction of the Federal Works Administrator. 

Witnesses : 

CLARA SKINNER GUy. 
ELIZABETH TERRELL. 

This contract is authorized by the acts of March 31, 1930; June 22, 1936 ; 
and June 21, 1938, as amended. 

Mr. Aucutnctoss. Did Refrevier have to attest to American citizen- 
ship in signing the contract ? 

Mr. Reynoxps. No. 

Mr. \ucHINCLoss. Was he a citizen at that time ? 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes. 

Mr. Aucutncioss. How did he become a citizen ? 

Mr. Reynoups. He was naturalized on November 17, 1930, in New 
York, with certificate No. 323-6600. 

Mr. Aucnincioss. That was about 11 years before the contest ? 

Mr. Reynoups. That is correct. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOss. What country is he a native of ? 

Mr. Rreynoxps. Well, I am speaking from memory only. I think 
he was boi nin Moscow of Fre ni h parentage. 

Mr. Avucuincioss. Who decided upon approval or rejection of a 
proposed panel ? 

Mr. Reynotps. At the time that this particular selection was made 
the recommendations were made by the Chief or the Assistant Chief 
of the Section of Fine Arts. It had to have my approval, which you 
would recognize in a case of this sort would be purely pro forma. 

Mr. Aucuinctoss. Whose word was final ? 

Mr. Reynoips. My word was final, unfortunately; and that is where 
I am in trouble at the present moment. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. By what standards were panels considered con- 
troversial ? 

Mr. Reynouips. Well, there is no standard of art, as far as we know. 
We have a tremendous mass of correspondence in connection with this 
project, both for and against. My interpretation of art is, at least it 
should be in sood taste in order to be acceptable. 

Mr. Avcurncioss. What was the personnel of the Commission of 
line Arts at the time objection was made to the development of certain 
murals ¢ 

Mr. Reynoups. Gilmore D. Clarke of New York City was the chair- 
man in those days, and Dave Finley of Washington was also a member. 
He is now the present chairman of the Commission of Fine Arts. 

William i” Aldrich of Boston: L. Andrew Reinh ird of New York 
City; Maurice Sterne. of Mount Kisco, N, » Frederick V. Murphy 
of Washington; Lee Lawrie of Easton, Md. 

That is the full Commission. 

Mr. Avucurncioss. It is a fact, is it not, that some of these panels 
were rejected originally by the Commission and the artist made 
changes therein, and they were subsequently approved ? 
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Mr. Reynoups. There were quite a number of changes. In one case 
the views of the Commission of Fine Arts were requested, but those 
changes were finally made and the murals were accepted. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Were any suggestions for changes rejected by 
the artist ? 

Mr. Reynowps. I do not think there was any outright rejection. 
Of course, there were differences of views between the artist and peo- 
ple who were objecting, but generally they were resolved. 

Mr. Avcuincioss. ] think that comp letes the questions I have. Do 
any members of the committee have any questions they would like to 
ask at this time? 

3efore we question Mr. Reynolds, I would like to know, do you 
have a statement you would like to make yourself ¢ 

Mr. Reynortps. No. I have given this matter a good deal of 
thought. Unfortunately we have no one in the Public Buildings 
Service a Mane as I know who is competent really to pass upon this 
question. So I begin to put myself in the position of a Member of 
Congress as ns how he would answer this question. 

I think I would be guided by two factors: One, I would not be 
basically concerned with the artist’s background, but I would view 
the mural itself and determine in my own “maind whether it was sub- 
versive or not. In making that determination, however, the circum- 
stantial evidence of the background of the artist would be taken into 
consideration. If I felt it was subversive in character I would vote 
for its rejection. 

I would probably also vote for rejection—and this is a very con- 
troversial question, because most artists would take an opposite view, 
and a great many people would—but I rather have the view that in 
a public building which is paid for by the taxpayers of the United 
States that if there is any part of that building which is in the form 
of art or architecture which is abhorrent to a ‘substantial number of 
people living in the area, I think that would be sufficient to have it 
removed. 

I would want to satisfy myself in voting for or against this on 
those two basic questions. In the latter case I am not talking about 
organized propaganda, but I am talking about the fact that there 
is a real muha antial group that is opposed to it. 

Mr. Avcutnetoss. Mr. Reynolds, a letter has been received from 
the General Services Administration addressed to Mr. Dondero, the 
chairman of our full committee, which I would like to insert in the 
record at this time, unless there is objection. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 28, 1953. 
Hon. Grorce A. DONDERO, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Donpero: Reference is made to your letter of March 19, 1953, en- 
closing copy of House Joint Resolution 211, and requesting the views of the 
General Services Administration on the measure. 

House Joint Resolution 211 would direct the Administrator of General Services 
to take such action as may be necessary for the prompt removal of the mural 
paintings on the lobby walls of the Rincon Annex Post Office Buildings, San 
Francisco, Calif. This direction is prefaced by recitals that it has been brought 
to the attention of your committee that these mural paintings have been criti- 
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cized by _ groups, veterans’ organizations, and patriotic and fraternal socl- 
eties, as well as by local newspapers and numerous individuals, as being artisti- 
cally offensive and historically inaccurate; and that the murals cast a derogatory 
and improper reflection on the character of the pioneers and the history of the 
State of California. 

This Administration does not believe that it should take a position on the 
policy question inherent in this proposed legislation. Suffice to say that, should 
the Congress see fit to enact the joint resolution, we would interpose no objec- 
tion. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL Forses Acting Administrator. 

Mr. Aucurncwoss. I will not read the full letter except the third 
paragraph which I think is pertinent to this part of the testimony. 
The first paragraph merely acknowledges receipt of an inquiry from 
the committee. The second paragraph describes the provisions of 
House Joint Resolution 211. The third paragraph eel s as follows: 

This Administration does not believe that it should take a position on the 
policy question inherent in this proposed legislation. Suffice it to say that, should 
the Congress see fit to enact the joint resolution, we would interpose no objection. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Are there any questions the members would like to ask Mr. Reynolds? 

Mr. Sreep. Mr. Reynolds, is the California case the only mural 
or art controversy that has come to your attention ? 

Mr. Reynowps. There is one other. It was up in Maine. The por 
up there objected to a mural and offered to put one in its place. Legis- 
lation was introduced and passed which directed us to remove ‘the 
present mural and accept a mural as donated by the citizens of the 
community. 

Mr. Sreep. Were many of the objections to that mural based on the 
feeling it was subversive? 

Mr. Reynoxps. Not basically there. It was more that it was out of 
keeping with the community itself in architecture and background, 
and also the architecture of the building itself. We quite agreed, or 
at least I did, that it should be removed, but I had no authority to 
doso. At that time we had no authority to accept gifts either. We do 
now, which arose out of that very case, as a matter of fact. 

There is a bit of information in connection with this facing, or 
mural design, which I didn’t know any thing about until yesterday. 
I don’t know whether it can be applied to these murals or not, but I 
was told by Mr. Finley, who is the Director of the Mellon Gallery 
and also the Chairman of the Fine Arts Commission, that there are 
methods of removing a painting on plaster and backing it up with lint, 
which I never knew before. But it is a very expensive process which 
in this case I would not recommend. However, there is that facet to 
the problem if it arises. 

Mr. Strep. Has it been your feeling, or have you ever formed any 
opinion about this case, or any other cases in the past, that the fine 
arts activity was infiltrated by subversive elements, or that efforts 
have been made to use it? 

Mr. Reynoips. At the time that this work was going on—you have 
to go back to the depression days and think of the WPA artists—quite 
a lot of money in buildings in those days was put into art embellish- 
ment of various kinds. There was an art section set up in our shop 
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because we were doing a lot of buildings all over America. We do not 
have this setup at all any more. We do not, as a matter of fact, have 
competitions any more. This was handled by a national competition. 
We now select the artists, and we are very careful to know all about 
their background before we enter into a contract with them. 

Mr. Streep. I believe you said there were 82 contestants in this case? 

Mr. Reynoups. Kighty-two. Yes. 

Mr. Sreep. Did they submit a sketch, or some proposal as to what 
their ideas were? 

Mr. Rerynoxps. That is right. 

Mr. Steep. And all this material was examined by the Commission ? 

Mr. Reynotps. That is right. 

Mr. Scupver. Mr. Reynulds, did the artists select the titles to the 
pictures or were the titles developed by the committee? 

Mr. Reynoups. No. In the final development of it I think the 
titles were selected by the artists themselves. 

Mr. Scupper. In other words, uil these artists who were competing 
had to develop their own ideas of the type of picture they were going 
to portray, and it was their responsibility to develop the historical 
facts of the pictures which they painted ¢ 

Mr. Reynoxps. Well, yes. ‘They were not tied down basically to 
historical facts. That is, it could be a mural depicting other things 
in California which would be appropriate. I have seen these murals 
at different times, and I have taiked with people who have seen them. 
The general feeling is, of those who have seen them, who are not 
artists, that the color is very good; they question the subject matter; 
and that is the point of the question here. I think that no one has 
raised a point either for or against the technique of design, that it, the 
technique of application, such as coloring and things of that sort. 
It is the subject matter they are objecting to and the manner in which 
these subjects are portrayed. 

Mr. Scupper. That is right. In my opening remarks I said as 
far as I was concerned, and I believe it is the thinking of those who 
are protesting the murals, it was not a matter of whether the artist 
was a good artist and had a good perspective of what he was doing. 
Our complaint is that they were injecting propaganda in the pictures 
which was offensive to the people who see them. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Anoeti. Yes. Mr. Reynolds, you say you have seen the 
pictures ¢ 

Mr. Reynowps. Yes. 

Mr. ANGELL. In your judgment do they comply with the standards 
you have enumerated before the committee ? 

Mr. Reyno pbs. Is that an official question or a personal one? 

Mr. Ance.y. A personal one. Your personal view, Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Reynotps. My personal view is I do not like the murals. 

Mr. AncELL. And they do not comply with the standards that you 
have just enumerated to me? 

Mr. Reynoxps. It would be very questionable in my mind that they 
comply. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman, that is the same question I had. I 
found your criteria very helpful in the decision we are going to have 
to make. 
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Mr. Reynorps. I do want to reiterate that is a personal view, because 
I have not qualified as an artist ? pass an official view on that question. 

Mr. Sreep. Mr. Reynolds, if it is decided that these murals are 
to be removed I believe you commented a minute ago on this, there 
is no way to remove the murals from this place to some place else? 
They would have to be lost in the change? 

Mr. Reynoups. No. Mr. Finley told me ee aL they could be 
retained and put on canvas. But as I view if these murals are 
sufficiently objectionable so that they should yo removed from the 
Rincon Annex they should not be put up in another F ‘ederal building. 
It might be some mus eum would like them, in which event there is 
a process, I understand, where you cover up the mural itself and then 
you cut out the plaster and cover it up with a canvas. You cut out 
the plaster and remove the p slaster on the back and replace the plaster 
with a canvas, and then you have a fresco, or a painting on a canvas. 

I never heard of the process before, but they say they can demon- 
strate it and have examples of it in the Mellon Gallery now. 

Mr. Srrep. That being true, and if some nongovernmental agency 
desires to do that at no expense to the Government, what recommenda- 
tion would you feel like making? 

Mr. Reynoups. Would you state that question again ? 

Mr. Sreep. If some independent agency, whether a museum, or a 
private citizen, wanted to preserve these murals and wanted to remove 
them from this building with no expense to the Government, what 
would be your view ? 

Mr. Reynotps. I would be delighted if they would do that. 

Mr. Streep. You would prefer that as against the proposition of 
having to paint over them si destroy them ? 

Mr. Rrynoups. Yes. Because there are a lot of people that think 
they have great artistic value, and if some museum feels that way 
and wants to preserve them, I would say yes. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Srrep. No, sir. 

Mr. Reynoups. Can I introduce one further statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, which I think should be given some consideration here in your 
determinations? There are a considerable number of these murals— 
too many, in fact. I think we spent too much money. Some of them 
there has been no vebje ction raised to. Some of them there are rather 
violent objections raised to. The committee may wish to take that 
phase of it under consideration, also. 

Mr. Acnincross. If there is nothing more, Mr. Reynolds, thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Brownson. In connection with that question, am I correct in 
hinking that what Mr. Reynolds is suggesting is that it is possible 
some small portions of these murals might be covered or removed 
and the balance left? 

Mr. Reynouips. That is correct. 


Mr. Avcnrncioss. Thank you, Mr. Reynolds. 
Mr. Seudder, would you like to "avobte 1 now? You have been 
interrupted in your presentation. 


Mr. Scupper. That is all right. 

ee Avcuincioss. Would you yield for just a minute? I was 
ing to ask Mr. Brownson if he would take the chair. because I have 

n important engagement I have to keep at this time. At the con- 
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clusion of your statement, Mr. Scudder, I will suggest that the com- 
mittee adjourn until 2 o’clock this afternoon. We will continue at 
that time. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Scudder will proceed. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, I have before me photographs of the 
panels in the Rincon Annex post office and desire to pass them around 
for review by the committee. 

The No. 1 panel is entitled “In the Beginning, Waters Covered All 
Earth Except Mount Diablo.” 

It shows a very vigorous, strong Indian, with strong features, 
muscles, and physique, which I would imagine was the way we found 
the Indian in California. I believe the artist desired that it be shown 
that he was a strong individual. While it does not in my opinion draw 
a true picture of the aborigines of the West, it does show a strong phy- 
sique, and I am not one who is qualified to judge art, and I dislike to 
make the statements I am going to make from an artistic standpoint. 
It is my own layman’s view of what they are. 

No. 2 is a picture of three Indians in a canoe. 

Off the record please. ) 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scupper. You will note again that No. 2, entitled “To the 
Costanos There Was No Land Be: yond the Bay,” again depicts the 
native aborigines in the area, but I desire to call your attention to 
No. 6. If you will, view No. 6, which is entitled “Mission.” 

There you find the priest depicted as a big-bellied individual talking 
to some Indian maidens, while the gaunt, starved, expressionless char- 
acters who are Indians are doing the Jabor work at the mission. I feel 
there has been on the part of the artist a plan to ¢ Fatic ize the missions 
and the pe ople who were deve ‘lop! Ine and formulat ing California. 

No. 3 is “Drake.” That is de picting t] 1.e English ghee as warlike 
and, as the Communists would call them, warmongers who were 
merely exploiting the area to which they were then claiming posses 
sion. 

No. 4, t, “Spain Claims the Bay.” There again you have the warlike 
atti itude of the Span ish, that they were conquering this area 

No. 5 is “Building the Mission Dolores.” There it shows cadave I 
ous iiouies who are engaged in that work, which I feel is very objec 
tionable to pee ple who appreciate the work done by the Franciscan 
Fathers and those who deve loped California and brought civilization 
to the we st coast of our woaca’ 

No. 7 is “Fort Ross—Russian Trading Post.” This shows a power 
ful big Russi in sitting, an i in the background is Fort Ross. Now, I 
know something about Fort Ross. That is the county of my birth 
and I was responsible for the restoration of Fort Ross. It is not a 
true picture of Fort Ross. This would look as if they had founded 
a church and that they were trading with the Indians, and it looks 
more like a fence about and near the buildings which were erected 
there. For your inform: ation I might state that the stockade at Fort 
Ross is square, built of large redwood trees. Instead of a building at 
one corner as you see, it was an actual fort, with large bastions, wit] 
gun holes for them to fire in any direction so as to intercept anyone 
who might be approaching that fort from any direction. It was a 
typical fort such as you would find constructed in those early days, 
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rt just 1 trading post where it would be thought that only 
riendly relations existed. 
Now, No. 8, the “Overland Trek Westward.” I think this is a very 
noor subiect illustration. Thi s picture shows that after an Indian 
id d I imagine that is what he is trying to depict—that these 
laverous, soulless Americans who were going across the continent, 


making ready most of th em on the ir horses, were walking 


, 1d ieaving their lead be hi nd { P ie e le ments to take care of 
her I do not believe that any of ae pionee rs who crossed the 
pla would have done that. They at least woul Id have given them 
in hon rable and Chi in burial before they valked off and left 


n to the elements. Itisa very annoy ing type of pl icture to have in 
, + Hable builk ling. 

Hp 9, “1847—Printi ng t the California Star.” I do not know what 
that endeavored to depict in that except you notice the printer has a 
idearm, a pistol, which would indicate that a man had to carry a 
1 in order to go to work in San Francisco. Then you have a man 
. full ion and who isa ipparently the editor and owner of the paper. 
Do wn on his knees before him is an urchin who was folding papers. 
! don’t know whether they intended to develop that that was a slur 
at it child labor or not, but there is that 1 mp lication that develop d: and 

many people feel that is what the artist was endeavoring to show. 
No. 10, “1846—California Becomes an Independent Republic.” In 
Califo nia we have an orgeaniz iwion m ide 1 ip of Ame rican b rh citi- 


ens—the Native Sons of the Golden West. From them springs a 
strong resentment that these characters repre: ented our forebears who 


vere instrumental in assisting and taking over California from Mex- 

ile. We take the raising of the Bear Flag as the insignia of 
ndependence and honor and the development of a better civilization. 
These characters represented here fall short of that which we cherish. 
I might say that my grandparents came to California in 1852. One of 
them, by way of the Isthmus of Panama; one in an ox train across 


he continent. I remember my grandparents and I knew men who 
urticipated in the raising of the Bear Flag at Sonoma in my home 
ty. f assure you it displeases me to see such characters displayed 

is representing those her ic, st alwa rt pioneers. 
Then we have No. 11, ° ‘Gol 1 Discovered at Sutter’s Mill.” There 
you have some characters J have never seen in history, with a hat 
that is far from the kind worn by the early pioneers “It puts them 


a position where they are offering thanks to God for having given 
them the opportunity of discovering gold. Again you might feel 


it the artist's conception of these men was that they were offering 
inks to God that th y had been able to find this gold, « eperine in 
ing which the Communists claim, we are only seeking the golden 

I chi 1 OUl mode « f life 
Phe next picture, No. 12, shows the sl dy ish.” Well, except for 
he characters involved I do not oe but what that is all right. It 


the different types of mining, with gold panning, and dug mines, 
d sluice mining, but the characters are entirely objectionable as the 
orebears of the civilizat lon we have in California. 
The next one, No. 13, is “Migration.” It shows different types of 
people who migrated to San Francisco and landed at the docks. Ex- 
ept for the hideous faces and their ill shape I could see no particular 
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objection to it other than that. I donot think there is any propaganda 
developed in that picture. 

No. 14, “The First Labor Demonstration on Market Street.” It 
is hard to tell whether it is a labor march, or what it might be. The 

people all have a ane expression on their faces. This is one of 
the controversial art pictures in which one of the members, or one of 
the group, is car be ing a banner. Because of the great objection they 
put a eae hatte on the banner and put the banner out of sight. 
[tisstillthere. To give you a better picture I have here photographs 
appparing in the Peop le’s World sent to me a couple of days ago 
which show the original, the present mural was developed later after 
objec tions were raised because it did stir strife. 

No. 15, “Waiting for the Mail.” Well, I don’t know what he had 
n mind regarding this seene—you will notice one man in the rear of 
those wating for the mail would appear to be about 6 feet 3 inches 
with a head about the size of a Florida grapefruit. And other char- 
acters are lying around despondent and haggard, and so forth, a sort 
of moronic assemblage of people that were there seeking the mail. 

No. 16 shows, “The Surveyor.” I can see nothing wrong with that 
exce pt the type of individual and how the artist continually dwarfs the 
head for some reason or other 1 in all of these characters. 

No. 17, “The Building of the Union Pacific.” Well, this was hard 
labor. I guess we have all done some hard labor, but this scene por- 
trays that it was accomp ished mostly by Chinese. 5 little further 
along you will find the reason for the depicting of t] I do not be- 
lieve it is meant to develop a good relationship with our Asiatic 
friends. Weare trying to develop better friendship with all countries 
of the world: we are endeavoring to assist them to rise and be self- 
respecting. This would rather give the impression that they were 
brought over more as slave laborers than anything else. 

No. 18, **¢ learing the Ground. > We et except for the characters that 
are set up I do not see any chance of them getting any propaganda 
into that picture. 

No. 19,“The Vigilantes.” This depicts two men facing one another, 
one about to fire a pistol at the other. It shows the vigilantes with 
dress suits and top hats carrying guns, and on the outside another 
man being hanged by the neck, an a other people milling around on 
the street. It has a hideous effect, I believe, and while it was neces- 
sary for the vigilantes to be ad in order to preserve peace and 
to stop the lawlessness that developed, the people engaged in this 
voluntary peace movement were not all top hatted, but all decent 
people who were then residents of California had to enlist themselves 
in order to stop ome reckless lawlessness that developed. 

Then in No. 20 he brings in the slave issue to develop the strife 
between the North and the South. I do not believe the picture is 
well done, and it is entirely unnecessary in one of our public buildings. 

The next picture, No. 21, entitled “Sand Lot Riots,” depicts the 
beating of Chinese. I cannot for the life of me see where that is of 
importance nor is it realistic. One of these men, dressed in these 
peculiar clothes and funny hats which were not commonly worn in 
the days of early California, has a Chinese by the queue and is beat- 
ing him over the head. ‘To the left is another individual who has 
hold of another Chinese by the hair and is also beating him. 
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I do not believe that this ugly scene had a bearing on the develop- 
ment of California. I do not believe that this scene represents the 
development of the Golden West. If it did happen, it is similar to 
riots the at hs appen every di Ly In some country. lts purpose, 1 believe, 
was to alienate the ( ‘hin ese duri ing this critic al per iod. 

Then to the left it Savs ‘Join the South.” and so forth, showing 
that they are tl ‘ying to bring out those things in the history of the 
U nited States whic hh were ob] ectionable rather than those things which 
were conducive to the deve lopme nt of our country. 

No. 22 is “Cultural Life in San Francisco.” Well, maybe that is 
culture. We adie al peculiar looking girl over to the left and then 
we have a group of people who are standing about. I don’t know 
whether any San Franciscan will admit that this scene depicts the 
cultural life of San Francisco. Not as I know San Francisco or 
remember it as a child. 

Then we have No. 28—A, “1906—The Great Earthquake and Fire.” 
Of course, that was a terrible thing that happened in San Francisco. 
I do think it was entirely responsible for the building of the beau- 
tiful city of San Francisco, that we had to have an earthquake and 

fire with all the death, suffering, and confusion, in order to build 
our western civilization. Sut to aggrandize the horror that existed as 
the important part of the building of the great metropolis of San 
Francisco, I cannot subscribe to. 

The next is 23-B, “1906—The Great Earthquake and Fire.” This 
also shows and is supposed to depict a leveling of people. It portrays 
that we have to have something like the earthquate and fire to level 
our people. It shows people helping ena adm inistering to the in- 


jured, soldiers ser Ing soup, and SO fort] ] . We hi ive the Vi arious peo- 
ple working together. Of course, all elas work together in a 
catastrophe, but is that the only way that people can work together, 


by having to have something like that happen? T think that is what 
the artist endeavors to de oes that we have to have something terrible 
happen if we are ever to get the American people to work together in 
a common and useful cause. 

No, 24, “1916—Preparedness Day.” Well, we all remember the 
bombing of the preparedness parade in San Francisco. It was done 
by only a couple of people who were involved in that hideous crime. 
We were about to engage in war and this parade was being given to 
arouse to the danger confronting us. Then some people who would 
like to have disrupted the effort and to level criticism at. our Govern- 
ment, threw a bomb into that Pre paredness Day parade. They depict 
Mooney and Billings being sent to jail. In the center there is a 
peculiarly developed man who was supposed to be the judge, with his 
hand on the Bible, sending these men to prison for a crime they were 
convicted of. 

Then No. 25 is “Maritime and General Strike.” W ell, I don’t know. 
‘There are various interpretations on what this shows. It shows a 
inan taking money from the masses with one hand and passing it out 
to the laborers with the other. It shows the American flag i in the 
background. i‘? shows strikes and various other disturbances all de- 
veloped in the picture. I don’t think those are the things that made 
California great. 
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No. 26 says, “Building the Golden Gate Bridge and Shipyards.” 
Well, I remember that very well. I do not see anything particular 
in it, but I viewed the men working, and they did not seem to be quite 
of the character that is developed there. 

The next picture is 26-B, “Building the Golden Gate Bridge and 
Shipyards,” again. Other than the unrealistic individuals engaged 
there 1 can see no propaganda in that picture except possibly that we 
have too much while others have little. 

Then No. 27 shows the Four Freedoms. The -y S how aln 10St a hope- 
less group of men and children that I do not believe existed in Cali- 
fornia, which were brought into this picture. They are rather cadav- 
erous looking. As you notice here, you have the cannons with the 
British flag above the American flag, and the sickle and hammer are 
just below the American flag. They depict the swastika and the men 
are standing around the globe of the world feeling that justice has 
fin ay been done. That is the picture the newspapers have stated 

that the artist painted a picture of someone similar to Mr. Underwood, 
who voted against this artist, and he depicted him in the picture as 
having long mule ears, this seems to be the prerogative of an artist 
to put his peeves in his art. 

[hat completes the listing. I believe a thorough study of these 
murals would convince most anyone that they are not historically 
correct. They are grotesque in their appearance. I do not believe 
they lend any authentic information to those who might visit the post 
office that would enlighten them on the history and the building of 
California, There seems to be nothing in these pictures that would 
be anything but depressing. I do not believe that one of the murals 
shows a smile, or the indication of a smile, or contentment, or encour- 
agement. They are all depressing and expressionless. 

What the artist was endeavoring to convey is beyond me, except 
that we are unemotional and unsympathetic in the development of 
the State of California and the building of the West. 

The hour is now past 12. I have two more witnesses to appear. 
The chairman has stated that we would adjourn until 2 o’clock. So 
that concludes my statement at this time. 

Mr. Brownson. Are there any questions by any members of the sub- 
committee that they desire to direct to Congressman Scudder before 
the receses ? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Brownson. The committee will receses and resume its hearings 
at 2 o’clock in this room. 

er eait at 12:10 p. m., the committee recessed until 2 p. m. of 
the same day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess.) 

Mr. Aucuinc oss. The committee will come to order. 

I understand Mr. Fred I. Drexler desires to be heard. Is he in the 
room ? 

Please identify yourself for the record. We would be glad to hear 
your statement, Mr. Drexler 
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STATEMENT OF FRED I. DREXLER, SR., OF MILL VALLEY, CALIF. 


Mr. Drexuer. My name is Fred I. Drexler, Sr. My home is in 
Mill Valley. Calif.. which is a suburb of San Francisco. I have lived 
in that area for about 25 vears and in California for 43 years. J 
am a retired newspaperman, having owned a chain of country news- 
papers—a half dozen of th In—over a period of years. La 

I am well acquainted with the Rincon post office and the paintings 
and have long been perturbed by them, but have been helpless, of 
course, to do anvthing about them until visiting Washington this week 
with my good wife on our golden anniversary. I learned that this 
move was in the breeze, was in the air, and I am very glad to make my 
statement, and I appreciate the privilege of saying my say regarding 
these things. I shall be very glad to know that they have been changed 
or removed in accordance with the request of the American Legion. I 
think that their communistic origin is shown in details—in subtle 
details—that the Communists know so well how to do. 

On visiting the Rincon post office one time I talked to one of the 
employees of the Government and he expressed his dissatisfaction with 
them and stated his opinion that inasmuch as he had to work there and 
see them every day that he worked there the Government ought to 
increase his pay to make up for his suffering in seeing these murals. 
I tended to sympathize with him and do believe that if our liberal 
Government, so liberal with its money, wants to it might increase his 
pay as a bonus for the suffering he says he has to undergo in viewing 
them. 

While I am a member of the Society of Artists, which as an organi- 
zation is taking the other side, I want to express my antagonism to 
the murals and my trust that they will be removed, with all their 
suggestiveness and their subtle communistic propaganda. 

Mr. AucurNncioss. Do you want to ask any questions? 

Mr. Scupper. No, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Drexler, for your contribution. 

Mr. Avucuincross. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Gordon A. Lyons, the adjutant of the Cali- 
fornia Department of the American Legion. Mr. Lyons, will you 
identify yourself further for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF GORDON A. LYONS, DEPARTMENT ADJUTANT, THE 
AMERICAN LEGION OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Lyons. I believe that is complete, Mr. Chairman. The only 
thing I might do, however, is to correct two errors in the statement 
which was mini ographed for distribution. 

I refer in one place to Alfred Frankenstein, an art critic of the San 
I‘rancisco Examiner, and that should be the San Francisco Chronicle. 

Due to some misinformation, I referred to Commissioner Reynolds 
as the former commissioner. I was told that he was no longer with the 
group. 

Rather than to repeat in detail everything that I said in my state- 
ment, I will just repeat the first paragraph with regard to the fact 
that I represent the American Legion in this position as well as the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Associated Farmers of California, the 
Sons of the American Revolution, the Republican Women’s Council, 
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the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, the South of Market Boys 
Association, the Native Sons and the Native Daughters of the Golden 
West, the Soc iety of Western Artists, and local newspapers and many 
other groups which have objected to the murals painted by the artist 
Refregier. 

In the past there had been little success in our general objection due 
to the fact that most of these groups had individually expressed these 
objections. With this in mind we contracted various organizations 
and received from them sup porting resolutions or letters indicating 
that the Americ: in Legion, department of California, might express 
for them their feelings with respect to these murals. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOss. rh Lyons, would you like to insert these com- 
munications in the record at this point ? 

Mr. Lyons. l think they are already in the record, because Mr. 
Seudc _ entered them as part of his ev ide nce earlier in thet testimony. 

Mr. Avcuincioss. All right. 

Mr. Lyons. ‘The resolutions and letters. 

Mr. Scupper. Yes, except for the South of Market Boys Association. 
I did not have their resolution. 

AUcHINCLoss. You may give them to the stenographer later, 


and proceed with your statement. 
Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. 
(The information is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF GorvDON A, LYONS, DEPARTMENT ADJUTANT, THE AMERICAN LEGION 
OF CALIFORNIA 


At various times in the past 5 years organizations such as the American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Associated Farmers of California, Sons of the 
American Revolution, Republican Women’s Council, San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, South of Market Boys Association, Native Sons and the Native 
Daughters of the Golden West, the Society of Western Artists, the local news- 
papers and many other groups, have objected to the murals painted by Anton 
Refregier in the lobby of the Rincon Annex Post Office of San Francisco. There 
has been little success in the struggle to have these objectionable murals re- 
moved, mainly because there has been no coordinated effort on the part of all 
the organizations involved. With this in mind, we have contacted these various 
organizations and received from them supporting resolutions or letters indicating 
that the American Legion, department of California, may express for them their 
feelings with respect to these murals. 

With this in mind, we would like to outline what our objections are to these 
murals. 

1. Although it was supposedly their purpose, they do not reflect the glorious 
and romantic history of California. 

2. Historically they portray, in the most part, class struggle, racial hatred and 
discrimination, labor strife, violence, and political corruption. 

3. These murals also include very subtle ridicule of characters Which are 
supposed to represent the American people. For example, in one panel where a 
roundtable group is shown, behind the central figure, representing the United 
States, is an extremely unnecessary shading which would indicate that this 
person had mulelike ears. In another panel, by chance or design, the American 
flag is placed in a secondary position to that of other nations illustrated. 

1. By the artist's own statement in a letter written to Alfred Frankenstein, 
art critic of the San Francisco Examiner, he stated, “We rejected long ago, while 
on the Federal arts projects, the meaningless type of biural painting,” and later 
added, “I knew I would step on some tender toes, particularly in those quarters 
which never raise a voice against the overwhelming emphasis in our present-day 
culture, permeated with brutality, mysticism, a negation of life, the degradation 
of man.” 

5. The files on the Committee of Un-American Activities of the United States 
House of Representatives will produce enough material to fill seven typewritten 
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pages on the artist's activities with organizations affiliated with the Communist 
Party 

Thousands of school children are brought to the Rincon Annex annually for 
a tour of its facilities and for viewing these murals and we do not feel that the 
scenes depicted fairly illustrate to the children’s minds the true history of our 
State. 

Over the past years this protest has been placed in the hands of the former 
Commissioner of Public Buildings and he has continually given the excuse that 
we have not presented authentic copies of resolutions or copies of written reports 
yr certificates of the bodies passing such resolutions which would empower us to 
act for those bodies. We feel that this is nothing more than a runaround, that 
the murals themselves are adequate enough proof of our feelings and that 
actually such material should not be necessary for the corrections to be made. 

To summarize, we feel that the comment of the Society of Western Artists 
best describes the entire matter when they say of the murals, “They are artisti- 
cally bad, historically absurd, and politically corrupt.” 


VETERANS OF FoREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
DEPARTMENT OF CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco, Calif., July 22, 1951. 
GORDON A. LYONS, 
Department Adjutant, Department of California, American Legion, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


DeAR CoMRADE LYONS: In response to your letter of June 18, please be advised 
that about 3 years ago the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States were 
compelled to protest to the Postmaster General of the United States the fact that 
the murals painted by Anton Refregier in the lobby of the Rincon Annex Post 
Office unlawfully used the insignia of our organization in depicting a scene from 
the 1984 CIO waterfront strike. Our protest resulted in the alteration of this 
particular mural so that all identifying matter were removed. 

At the time of our protest we objected to the general theme of the murals and 
did what we could to have all of them removed. We felt that there were many 
instances in the glorious history of the city of San Francisco and of the great 
State of California that could be substituted for the selections made and painted 
by Refregier which only depict those instances which are regarded as a blight 
to an auspicious past. 

Although our remonstrances resulted in a full-scale investigation of these 
murals, they were allowed to remain with minor alterations. 

We feel that these murals were communistically inspired and, in view of our 
long-standing fight against communism, we are happy to join with the American 
Legion in an effort to have all of these murals removed. 

Feel free to call upon us at any time if we can be of assistance in accomplishing 
this objective. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. C. HERMANN, 
Department Quartermaster-Adjutant, 


San Francisco, April 14, 1950. 
Mr. Donaxp L. CLARKE, 
Department Adjutant of the American Legion, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


My Dear Mr. CLARKE: As a member of the Americanism committee of the 
Grand Parlor Native Sons of the Golden West, and as a member of the sub- 
committee appointed to investigate the murals in the Rincon Annex Post Office 
in San Francisco, I advise as follows: 

The committee opposed the murals for two good and sufficient reasons. One 
reason is that the murals do not reflect the romantic and inspiring history of 
California, and on the other hand, tend to ridicule and slander the State and 
its pioneers. They depict scenes which tend ot develop class hatred and class 
warfare. They are very unfair to San Francisco and to California. These 
murals are not a matter of beauty or inspiration. They are depressing. There 
are many events in the history and development of California which could be 
depicted with great beauty and would tend to inspire a love and appreciation 
for our State. 
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Another very important reason is that some of the murals are communistic. 
The sickle and hammer, the emblem of the Soviet and of the Communists, are 
vividly and conspicuously displayed. Of the 3 panels on the east end of the 
main corridor, 1 is in reference to the Four Freedoms. The head of the family 
there shown wears a red tie, while the boy reads a large red-covered book. ‘The 
predominating color in these three panels is red. These murals are definitely 
subversive and designed to spread communistie propaganda. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALDo F. POSTEL. 


REPUBLICAN WOMEN’s COUNCIL OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
SAN FRANCISCO UNIT, 
San Francisco, July 5, 1951. 
Mr. Gorpon A, LYONS, 
Department Adjutant, the American Legion, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Mr, Lyons: Enclosed are three copies of a resolution, unanimously 
passed by our unit at its last regular meeting, condemning the murals on the 
walls of the Rincon Annex Post Office in San Francisco. 

Incidentally, on January 29, 1951, this unit unanimously passed a motion to 
the effect that we would support any and all legislative action toward the re- 
moval of these murals. Letters to this effect were sent to the Honorable Hubert 
Lb. Scudder and to Mr, C. Plant. 

f we can give any further assistance toward having these murals removed, 
ise call on us. 
Yours very truly, 
A. ETHEL FERGUSON, 
Miss A. Ethel Ferguson, 
President. 
MARIAN LEWIS, 
Mrs. Henry Lewis, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


THE CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF THE 
SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
San Francisco, Calif., June 20, 1951. 
Mr. Gorpon A, LYONS, 
Department Adjutant, Department of California, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear MR, Lyons: Your letter of June 18 with reference to the murals painted 
by Anton Refregier in the lobby of the Rincon Annex post office: 

On January 9, 1950, the board of managers of the California Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution voted to endorse the action taken by the Amer- 
ican Legion’s Department of California condemning the murals and urging their 
immediate removal. 

We also wrote to the Postmaster General at that time and to Donald L. Clarke, 
department adjutant, Department of California, American Legion, and also noti- 
tied Mr. Charles E. Plant, Rte. 2, P. O. Box 6, Mill Valley, Calif., of our action. 

If further information is needed please let us know. We are very anxious to 
see the murals removed and will be glad to cooperate with the American Legion 
in this connection, 

Best regards. 

Cordially, 
H. Lewis MATHEWSON, President. 





ASSOCIATED FARMERS OF CALIFORNIA, INC., 
San Francisco, Calif., July 16, 1951. 
Mr. Gorpon A, Lyons, 
Department Adjutant, the American Legion, 
Department of California, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Lyons: We are in receipt of your letter of June 18, and apologize 
for our delayed answer. However, until recently the writer has been in Sacra- 
mento attending the legislature and since his return has been very busy clearing 
ip the accumulation of werk which piled up during his absence. 
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For us to go along with you in having the murals at the Rincon Annex obliter- 
ated needs no resolution from this organization. No. 1 of our basic principles 
is Americanism and we have fought every “ism” outside of that since our origin 
in 1934. Therefore, I would suggest that you prepare the necessary protest and 
I am sure you will have no difficulty in getting our signature to it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cas. E. Gress, Executive Secretary. 


Society OF WESTERN ARTISTS, 
San Francisco, Calif., March 3, 1950. 
Mr. C. E. PLANT, 
Mill Valley, Calif 
Dear Mr. PLrant: We, the undersigned officers and members of the Society of 
Western Artists, after long and careful study, are of the opinion that the murals 


now occupying the walls of the San Francisco Rincon Annex post offices are 
artistically bad, historically absurd, and politically corrupt, and should be 
removed 


Sincerely yours, 
Society OF WESTERN ARTISTS. 
Signed at the date of March 3, 1950, by: 
Ray RaApDLIrFr, 
President of the Society of Western Artists. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY, 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION IN CALIFORNIA, 
April 28, 1950. 
Mr. DonaLp L. CLARKE, 
Department Adjutant, San Francisco, Calif 
Dear Str: The California State Society, Daughters of the American Revolu 
n, assembled at the 42d State conference at Los Angeles on March 24, 1950, 
adopted resolution 11 and commend the action of the American Legion and 
affiliated patriotic organizations for the removal of the un-American murals from 
Rincon Annex, Post Office Building, San Francisco, Calif 
Sincerely yours, 
GuLapys H. LENSE 
Mrs. Walter W. Lense, } 
State Corresponding Secretary. 


RESOLUTION No. 11 


Whereas resolution No. 39 passed by the American Legion, Department of Cali- 
fornia, has been brought to our attention, and which reads in part as follows: 

“Whereas numerous members of the American Legion and other veteran groups, 
the Grand Parlor of Native Sons of the Golden West, fraternal and patriotic 
organizations, civic groups, the local newspapers, as well as public-spirited citi- 
zens, have condemned certain murals displayed on the walls of the Rincon Annex, 
Post Office Building, in San Francisco; and 

“Whereas various committees on Americanism of these organizations have made 
intensive investigations of said murals and rendered reports in writing incor- 
porating their findings that said murals do not truly depict the romance and 
glory of early California history, but on the contrary cast a most derogratory 
and improper reflection upon the character of the pioneers ; and that other murals 
are definitely subversive and designed to spread Communist propaganda and 
tend to promote racial hatred and class warfare; and 

“Whereas these organizations haye gone on record as emphatically denouncing 
and opposing said murals :” Be it 

Resolved, That the California State Society, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, in conference assembled this 24th day of March 1950 commend and 
endorse this action: and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the American Legion, De- 
partment of California 

(Above resolution was adopted by the California State Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, at the 42d annual State conference at Los Angeles on 
March 24, 1950.) 
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RESOLUTION No. 39. RemMovaL or UN-AMERICAN Murats DISPLAYED IN RINCON 
ANNEX Post OFFICE BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Whereas numerous members of the American Legion and other veterans’ 
groups, the Grand Parlor of Native Sons of the Golden West, fraternal and 
patriotic organizations, civic, the local newspapers, as well as public-spirited 
citizens, have condemned certain murals displayed on the walls of the Rincon 
Annex Post Office Building in San Francisco, and 

Whereas various committees on Americanism of these organizations have 
made intensive investigations of said murals and rendered reports in writing 
incorporating their findings that said murals do not truly depict the romance 
and glory of early California history, but on the contrary cast a most derogatory 
and improper reflection upon the character of the pioneers; and that other 
murals are definitely subversive and designed to spread communistic propaganda 
and tend to promote racial hatred and class warfare, and 

Whereas these organizations have gone on record as emphatically denouncing 
and opposing said murals; now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That these findings and recommendations in connection with the said 
murals be approved by the 3lst annual convention of the American Legion, 
Department of California, and action be taken condemning the said murals for 
the reasons aforesaid, and that a communication be forwarded to the proper 
authorities advising of such action with the request that these murals be 
removed immediately; be it further 

Resolved, That our Representatives in Congress from the State of California 
be advised of the action taken herewith and that their aid be solicited in ac- 
complishing the objects thereof. 

Resolution adopted by the American Legion, Department of California, in 
convention assembled at Long Beach, Calif., August 14 to 17, 1949 


AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY, 
AMERICANISM COMMITTEE, 
DEPARTMENT OF CALIFORNIA. 
GORDON LYONS, 
{djutant, The American Legion, Department of California. 

DeAR GorpDON: I have recently viewed with some concern the murals of Rincon 
Hill Annex Post Office, in San Francisco. 

From my observation, the murals depict some of the history and events of 
California, and were painted during the years 1946 through 1949, by the artist, 
Anton Refregier. 

Some of the early events and history of the settling of California were not 
tranquil and peaceful, but on the contrary were brutal, ugly, and tragic, we 
know; however we Californians know there have been many memorable and 
noteworthy events, accomplishments, and achievements worthy of commemora- 
tion. Great events, to be viewed by native Californians, as well as visitors from 
other States and other countries. We are not proud of the murals. 

With but one or two exceptions, every mural on the Rincon Hill Annex post 
office walls is an unhappy, violent, or tragic scene; and in some cases flagrant in- 
justices have been made. The murals in most instances are condemning. 

As if this were not alarming enough, we now look at the artist. 

In a seven-page report on Anton Refregier, who painted the murals, the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, United States House of Representatives, iden- 
tifies him with dozens of subversive, Communist front, and Communist organ- 
izations, as far back as July 15, 1933. 

This should be reason enough, to cause the complete removal of the murals 
from the walls of Rincon Hill Annex post office, and American Government 
buildings. 

Those individuals responsible for the authorization of the painting of the 
murals by Anton Refregier, should be ashamed to have participated in this 
art spectacle. 

Please add this, my protest, to those I know you have already received. 

Sincerely, 
EARLENE A. WOLF, 
Department Americanism Chairman, 
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Mr. Lyons. Generally the complaint was that although it was sup- 
posedly their purpose, they do not reflect the glorious and romantic 
history of California. Historically they portray, in the most part, 
class struggle. racial hatred and discrimination, labor strife, violence, 
and political corruption. 

These murals also include very subtle ridicule of characters which 
are supposed to represent the American people. For example, in one 
panel where a round table group is shown, behind the central figure, 
represe nting the United States, is an extreme ly unnecessary she aiding 
which would indicate that this pe rson had mulelike ears. In another 
panel, by chance or design, the American flag is placed in a secondary 
position to that of other nations. 

I would like at this time to quote from articles which were written 
in the San Francisco Chronicle with reference to these murals. I 
think that these quotations are important, because it is my understand- 
ing that in the presentation of the citizens group from San Francisco 
they make a statement that none of the papers in San Francisco have 
ever objected to these murals. 

Alfred Frankenstein, an art critic of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
wrote a series of four articles on these murals. He pointed out early 
in the articles that a letter was written by Mr. Born, Ernest. Born, 
who was then retiring as president of the art association. He also 
says: 

It is distinctly worth emphasizing that Born defended Refregier entirely 
on artistic grounds. He noted that, “l'rom time to time since the murals were 
painted they have been challenged and attacked as unfit for a public building,” 
and he added that “It is the purpose of this letter to record with you not our 
objection to these attacks” but the favorable aesthetic opinion just cited. 

In another portion of the article, discussing the requests for infor- 
mation on the murals, Mr. Frankenstein states: 

I do not rake up this incident to work off a bit of ancient personal pique but 
because it seems to me to symbolize one of the major issues at stake in the Re- 
fregier controversy—a lack of responsibility on the part of those in charge 
toward the community for which the project was designed 

He goes on further to point out that only one local painter was a 
member of the board of judges, Victor Arnautoff, who served with the 
New York artists Arnold Blanch and Philip Guston, as well as Gilbert 
Stanley Underwood. 

An article in the Fortnight magazine, a publication in California, 
refers to Victor Arnautoff as a graduate of the San Francisco Academy 
of Fine Arts and formerly an instructor of the California Labor 
School, and presently an assistant professor of art at Stanford Uni- 
versity and currently pleading for the Rosenbergs for amnesty for 
the convicted Communist Party leadership. 

Fortnight also refers to Arnold Blanch as an artist and member 
of the Award Board, who likewise sticks out through the shadows of 
many Communist Party causes over the years. He was an initiator 
of the American Artist Congress in 1936. The roots of this organiza- 
tion bridged the main stream of subversive thought in art circles at 
the time and still flower under another name. Blanch publicly en- 
dorsed the verdict of the Moscow trials in 1937 and followed the line 
after the infamous Stalin-Hitler pact. 
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In Mr. Frankenstein’s articles further he describes each panel in 
detail. Although in some of the descriptions we do not agree, with 
regard to those where we have the greatest objection I will use his 
own description. 

Panel No. 18 

Turmoil in the streets over the issues of the Civil War. 

Panel No. 19: 

Riots against the Chinese. At the bottom a paper reading, “Attacks upon the 
Chinese I consider unreasonable and antagonistic to the principles of American 


liberty. Frank Roney, 1875.” (Roney was a prominent labor organizer at 
that time.) 


Panel No. 23: 


The Mooney « ase At the left, the bombing of the parade, with a copy of 
The Chronicle dated July 22, 1916, and a headline reading “Patriots Pageant To 
Cry Prepared.” In a center, 3 green figures, 1 a woman, 1 a hangman, and 1a 


man symbolizing perjury, with a deformed hand clutching a Bible. At the 
right, Mooney and Billings in jail; in the background, hands holding placards 
reading “Free.” 


Panel No. 24: 

Labor trouble on the waterfront. At the left, a strawboss pointing with one 
hand to a man in a job-seeking group, while with the other hand he accepts a 
bribe. In the center, a labor organizer addressing a group of workers in identi 
cal white caps. 

1 might interject at this point that there are two ideas which strike 
me personally with reference to this particular panel. One is that I 
am a native son myself of California, born and raised in San Fran- 
cisco. At this point in California history, I was being supported by : 
father who made his living on the waterfront as a stevedore. Of che 
many things that I might have heard about the waterfront, which 
were not exactly complimentary, at no time did I ever hear of my 
father having to pay for a job or to kick back to strawbosses, as 
indicated here. 

I also might point out at this point that the labor strike of 1934 
was with the longshoremen, with the maritime unions, the Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific, which carried on a very definite part of this 
strike, although they are not depicted a all in this mural. One of 
the reasons they might not be depic ted is that right after the strike 
was completed Mr. Lundberg, who is the head of that union, broke 
with the longshore union because of their communistic and left-wing 
tendencies, and has fought them ever since. As a part of the testi 
mony Mr. Scudder offered earlier this morning is a letter from him, 
asking for the renewal of these murals. 

I had reference to Refregier’s record, which was covered by Con 
gressman Jackson earlier, which will not need repeating. I might 
point out that, in my experience over the 3 or 4 years I have been 
involved in this, very few of what I would term “representative 
groups,” either of citizens or of art groups, have ever come to the 
American Legion as an organization in support of these murals. On 
the other hand, it has been consistent that left- -wing and front organ- 
izations have carried the load of criticism or our positions. 

A most recent criticism comes from the Daily People’s World of 
San Francisco, Monday, April 13,1953. I quote that they state: 

The attempt to destroy these works of art represents an attack on organized 
labor. And the proof of this statement lies in the fact that the two panels most 
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vigorously attacked by self-appointed censors of public artworks deal with the 


1934 general strike and the struggle for the freedom of Tom Mooney. 


Th sy also state: 
We put Mr. Scudder * * * notice that it is a matter of deep concern when 


ing to the people and expressing 


i j ; + * rf lore 
i Mais adecice i tL WOTKS ¢ re peiongl 


struggles of the people must be destroys da ?.9 


Another article in the Daily People’s World of Thursday, Apl il 9, 
1953, states: 

As an individual, I would like to go on record as being strongly opposed to the 
threatened removal of these murals 
Pardon me. I meant to preface this by saying that this is a letter they 
are quoting from Robert Howard, a sculptor, who declared that— 

The San Francisco Art Commission should stand publicly in favor of these 


fine works and do all it can to prevent their loss 


I might add that the San Francisco Art Commission was told by 
the city attorney of San Francisco that they as a group could not 
express such an opinion. I will continue again: 

As an individual, I would like to go on record as being strongly opposed to the 
threatened removal of these murals. The reasons set forth for their destruction 
seem totally inadequate when balanced by their tremendous value as works 
of art 

In closing, and without being repetitious, I can only state that the 
feelings of the American Legion and the feelings of the groups I 
represent are that we wholly endorse the criticism as outlined by Con- 
gressman Scudder earlier this morning. 

In one of the statements of the Citizens Committee they say : 


The murals speak for themselves. 


and to that I will agree. We do not like what they say. 

Mr. Aucutnexoss. Are there any questions? Thank you very much, 
sir. 
r. Lyons. Thank you, Mr. Chairma 
r. AucHtNcLOoss. Do you have any other witnesses, Mr. Scudder? 
Mr. Scupprer. No, Mr. Chairman. My witnesses have all been heard, 


1 


Mr. Aucutncioss. Are there any other witnesses in the room who 
fo 


would like to testify in favor of this resolution? The Chair sees none. 

I therefore declare the proponents’ side f the case closed We will 
now proceed with witnesses who are in « pposition to the resolution. 
I see we have « ur olleag ies here. Mr. She Ley _" ould vou like to make 


/ 


your statement first ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Suetiey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is John IF’. Shelley, Congressman from the Fifth Congressional 
District of California, which takes in about one-half of the city of 
San Francisco and in which Rincon Annex Post Office is located. — 

I have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, but I have followed this matter for several vears since T 
came to Congress and before that time: and, with your permission and 
your indulgence, I will make a statement at this point. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am a native San 
Franciscan, born in San Francisco, September 8, 1905. I lived through 
the San Francisco fire and earthquake, though we usually drop off 
the earthquake part. I was too young to remember it. 

My mother was a native San Franciscan; and my father came to San 
Francisco many years before my bi irth as an emigrant from Ireland. 
My father worked on the San Fran ‘o waterfront as a longshoreman 
until 1924, when he left the water some 

One question occurs to me, which I should like to put before the 
committee at this point. Based upon the presentation which has been 
made up to this point by the proponent s of the resolution, are we chal- 
lenging or trying the painter who painted the pictures? Are we chal- 
lenging or trying history based upon the criticisms made by the author 
of the resolutio n or are we challenging or trying the authenticity of 
the paintings based upon the charge that they may be subversive ? 

My o dee answer to the first question is, Mr. Chairman, that I think 
the background of the painter has little to do with the charge that the 
paintings do not portray the true history of California. They were 
reviewed by a Commission. They were approved. And they had the 
final approval of the Director of the Public Buildings Administration 
at the time they were painted in the building. 

If we are challenging history, I think that history is something 
which can be written as seen through many eyes, or which can be 
regarded in many lights by various students of history. 

Over tie years I have prided myself on my interest in Californiana 
and California history and now I have my - aff over at the Libr: ary 
of Congress digging up some of the points in California history which 
I think will establish that oe ian ticity of some of these 
murals, of practically all of these murals, and refute some of the 
criticisms made. 

I would like just for the moment to go through some of these pic- 
tures, as was dine by one of the proponents of the resolution. 

Take what was termed picture No. 1, the picture of the Indian. The 
objection was that it showed a strong, muscular, sinewy individual. 
That may or may not be true. I did not live in that period. I do 
not know. I have seen a California Indians. They have the repu- 
tation of being, at least in the history books, a doc ile. quiet, and in 
most cases a very lazy tyne of Indian, who were not taken over much 
by conquest because very little conquest was needed. 

I think the same thing applies to picture No. 2. I think it is simply 
an artist’s portrayal of what he visualized as being the Indians of that 
area at that time. 

Picture No. 3 was criticized because it was supposed to show a war 
like or war-mongering attitude on the part of the white race coming 
to California. We in the northern section of California, around San 
Francisco Bay, are proud of the association we have had in history 
with Sir Francis Drake, and the finding of Drake’s Bay. He missed 

San Francisco Bay. 

But I think all the history books will show that the ¢ bothing depie ted 
on Sir Francis Drake in this mural was the clothing being worn at 
the time by the e eer rs when they made ventures over!: wa to safe- 
guard themselves against possible attack by possible hostile natives in 
all sections of the world. 
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Picture No. 4 was criticized because it showed a warlike attitude, 
and I think that the history books—in fact, I know they would show 
this. I wish I had had the time to bring them over here and dig the 
material out, so that I could quote from the history books, including 
one of the most conservative histories, which is also one of the most 
true histories of California, Bancroft on California. History books 
indicate that the western country of California was invaded, if we 
want to call it that, by exploration parties; or was entered by explora 
tion parties, who came up from Mexico, along the coast by ship to 
northern California. This scene probably depicts Portola’s view out 
over the San Francisco Bay and Golden Gate from the high lofty 
peak in San Mateo County, from which San Francisco Bay was first 
seen. In all of the local history there, in all the history books written 
about that episode, it is indic: ated that the explorers wore armor; also 
armor has been found, or pieces of armor and pieces of spears and 
adzes have been found around this high hilltop from which this view 
was seen, where the encampment was m: ~ by meer also, an old 
helmet was found several years ago over : Marin County, in Con- 
gressman Scudder’s district, whic h was mina to have been a relic 
of the conquering anne ards of years ago. 

Now, murals 5 and 6, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, depict the ales In one the monks are at manual work. In 
the other, one of the monks is obviously teaching some Indian maidens. 

The Franciscan Order of Friars, led by Father Junipero Serra, 
pioneered the missions from Mexico clear up to Sonoma Mission in 
northern California, and established a chain of missions, all of which 
I have visited and all of which I have been through. I happen to be 
a Catholic myself, and as a Catholic I certainly take no offense at 
this depiction of the monks. I have had no Catholic prelate or repre- 
sentative say to me that he takes any offense. 

I might point out that one of the criticisms was that in one case 
the monk was “pot bellied” and in the other case the monks were 
“cadaverous,” lean and emaciated. I do not know which type of 
monk the gentleman prefers. You could have both. Either you have 
well-fed, healthy looking monks, or you have lean, thin, hard-work- 
ing looking monks; but here you have both depicted. One is work- 
ing at manual labor. chopping down the trees, the other is teaching. 
The history of California and the history of the missions will show 
that the monks did work manually and physically in building the 
missions, and then addressed themselves, after the missions were 
built, to teaching the Indians, training them in trades and crafts 
and the use of tooling leather and in the planting and growing of 
crops. The Indians did do that work. One of the reasons for the 
success of the missions in California, as against the missions in some 
of the eastern and midwestern sections of the countr y in the early days 
of those areas, was that the Indians in California were not generally 
by nature warlike Indians and they were adaptable to agriculture. 
The biggest problem that the padres had was to instill a spirit of get 
up an | go in the Indians. 

I think the criticism there, by the way, is not well founded, because 
it tries to go both ways. I have seen lean and thin monks and priests, 
and I have seen fat and he: althy-looking monks and priests. That is 
not the way I judge them or judge their part in history. It is this: 
Have they done well the job to which they have dedicated themselves? 
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I think the missionaries who came in under Father Junipero Serra 
did a real job, and we are very proud of that history in California. 

By the way, the Mission Delores is also in my district, and I have 
attended mass there on any number of occasions, and I have attended 
the weddings and funerals of my friends there. 

Fort Ross: I might say the criticism as to the portrayal of the 
structure is well founded. I have seen Fort Ross many times. I have 
been in it. It is simply a blockhouse with an overhanging upper story 
with gun slots with a square redwood stake wall around it. But I am 
willing to allow some artist’s license in that simple departure from 
accuracy. However, I do not think that the portrayal substantiates 
any charge of subversiveness or subtle subversiveness in the pictures. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we come to 
mural No. 8. It was stated that this depicted some of the early 
pioneers leaving some of their confreres and colleagues in the trip 
across the country on the plains, after a possible Indian attack, and 
driving on. In my mind, and I say this to show you the difference a 
viewer of art may have, as well as the difference which may exist 
between judges of art—and I am no judge of art, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee—to me this depicts one of the very terrible 
but very factual points in the history of California. 

This mural, and I have seen the mural, always raises in my mind the 
incident of the Donner party at Donner Pass on the Nevada-California 
border. The great majority of this party was frozen to death and 
starved to death in one of the very bitter winters, when they were just 
on the verge of success and coming into the green golden valley of 
northern California and the upper Sacramento Valley. All but several 
of them starved and a during that winter and a monument has been 
erected at the site by the Native Sons of the Golden West to com 
memorate the incident. 

There are any number of cases in history where parties who had 
trekked across the plains met that ee ition. I fail to see anything 
subversive, Mr. Chairman, in depicting the cadaver of a horse and the 
bodies of a couple of men who have possibly been frozen, lying on the 
ground, because it happened and we cannot, simply because we might 
not like the artist, say, “This did not happen.” 

An early newspaper office, San Fr: aNcisco. History indicates, yes; 
that there were two newspapers in San Francisco. I fail to see the 
criticism, or the basis for criticism made here. One of those papers, 
in the days of the vigilantes, was even raided and its printing presses 
destroyed, history shows. That could explain the sidearms on one 
figure. Every history book I have read of San Francisco and Cali- 
fornia relates that occurrence. Small boys were used as printer’s 
devils in the oldtime printing shops regularly. There was no legis- 
lation against child labor in those days. It was the common occur- 
rence to employ children to fold papers. 

During one period of my own life I helped myself through high 
school by helping fold papers. Sometimes I was sitting, sometimes 
kneeling, and sometimes standing, in the pressroom of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner in San Francisco. 

The people of California and the Native Sons of the Golden West— 
of which I am a member, by the way, since I belong to the south San 
Francisco parlor and have belonged for some number of years. I 
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have a California flag in my office which I am very proud of, which 
they presented tome. The bear flag was raised in Sonoma in 1846, 
and in collusion with the American forces which had landed at Mon- 
terey, the Americans in Sonoma banded together and declared a rebel- 
lion against the Mexican Government, the reby establishing the Calli- 
fornia Republic. I was not there. We heard the testimony about 
tall, gaunt men with long faces. I have seen pictures in history books, 
which were authentic and well-accepted history books, showing the 
men wearing boots, showing them wearing corduroys, which show 
them wearing vests, which show them wearing the flat hats, which 
were objected to; hats which were called the California miners’ hats. 
My own old grandfather, who died in 1913, wore one to the day of his 
death. It was a flat-topped black hat with a large brim, which was 
so typical of the oldtimers in California. 

Again, I do not see anything subversive in the picture No. 10. 

Picture No. 11. One man has a patch on his eye. I think men in 
those days probably wore patches on their eyes, as some gentlemen 
today might have to wear patches on their eyes. They were hard- 
working men. They were industrious spirits. "They were men willing 
totakeachance. They foughtnature. They fought the earth. They 
fought people who tried to maraud them and rob them and they 
became very strong, independent, invincible souls who showed rugged- 
ness in their character, in my humble opinion; and I think these pic- 
tures depict that time in the history of California. 

The panning of gold. Nobody got gold in those early days without 
working hard. It was panned out of streams. It was sluiced out of 
streams. A great deal of it was dug down deep into the earth for. 
[ do not think any of those men sat on a chair rocking on a porch with 
a top hat and a long coat and a lace dickey on their front, to get the 
gold which made California a State, the gold which came to the bene- 
fit of this Nation and which helped this Nation preserve the Union in 
the Civil War. 

The torchlight procession, No. 14. Some people refer to that as 
the first labor parade. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it happens that prior 
to my coming to Congress I was very active in the labor movement 
in California. My father before me had been active in the old riggers 
and stevedores union in San Francisco. My grandfather had “been 
active in the street paving men’s union of San Francisco. I come 
from several generations of labor people in San Francisco. I was 
the president and secretary for some 13 years of the San Francisco 
Central Labor Council and president of the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor at the time I was elected to Congress. 

Many an argument I have had or discussion and conversation with 
some of the oldtimers about the early San Francisco labor history. 
The first case for the organizing of labor in San Francisco was under 
the aegis of one Dennis Kearney, who organized the white workers, 
on the basis that the Chinese must go. Chinese were being imported 
in droves at the time. They were being used for labor. It is a factual 
point in California history that this fight went on. And in the build- 
ing of the transcontinental railroad the Chinese were used from the 
West up to Utah and then the Irish gangs, hired in the East, came out 
from the East to the point where they met. The railroad was finally 
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finished mostly by Irish road crews who drove the Chinese off. It 1s 
recorded in practically every history of the time. 

I come from Irish parentage and Irish background. I come from a 
labor background. I have been active in the labor movement. I do 
not think anybody with either the background of Irish parentage 
or labor would challenge or criticize the factual portrayal of these 
things, or deny they were a part of history. I still fail to have heard 
anything that was pointed to in that picture as being subversive. 

Now, all through these pictures [ could make the same comment. 
There are things in some of them I do not like, things some of us might 
not be proud of. But they are factual according to my reading of 
history. If there are subversive th 
out in particular. 

There was one criticism made which I think there may be some foun 
oe for. That was the last one of the subtlety of trying to make 

t appear that there are donke y's ears on one man. I think that can 
be en out or blocked out without destroying all these murals. 

The fire of 1906. Picture 23. I lived through that. I was only 
7 or 8 months old, so my memory of it is nil, except for what I have 
heard from my family. I know that for some 4 months after the fire 
of 1906, my father, my mother, and myself as a young infant camped 
ina . nt issued by the United States Karr ' in what is known as Mis- 
sion Park, out at 18th and Dolores Streets, for 4 months until they 
could get a refugee shack built by the city government to live in for 
a year or so after the fire. The destruction of San Francicso was ter- 
rific, and that is a fact. 

No. 19 is the vigilante days. That is probably a portrayal of what 
took place at old Fort Gunnybags, on Montgomery Street in San 
Francisco, when there was a hanging, when the citizens did mobilize 
with the vigilantes. At the ringing of the fire bells they would gather 
when these trials were held. It is historical. People to this ds Ly still 
argue whether it was the right or wrong thing to do. People, no mat 
ter how they argue as to whether it was right or wrong, agree that 
there was lawlessness and a basis for some action. But this is, in my, 
opinion, again, humbly, Mr. Chairman and = of the commit- 
tee, a factual portrayal of what happened. Now, I do not see any- 
thing subversive in it. At least, it has not been pointed out to my at- 
tention here today. 

I will say this: The cold factual portrayal of history in any history, 
the history of any State, any city, of any nation of any incident any- 
where at any given time, may be pleasing to some and repugnant to 
others, but if it is factual you cannot change history or a picture of 
history or a portrayal of it by saying, “But I do not like that.’ 

If we get into that, Mr. Chairman, then we are definitely contribut 
ing to thought control and trying to build a Nation of conformists. 

We have achieved our place in the sun as a Nation by not being reg 
imented to conform uniformly to the ideas of others. 

The Mooney case. Mr. Chairman, that is a very factual case in 
the history of California, and in the recordings of its courts and its 
legal history. Mr. Mooney was pardoned by a governor of California. 
Preceding the pardon there were several protracted trials. It was 
always a matter of controversy, as to whether he had been properly 
convicted and whether or not there had been perjury committed by 


ngs in them let them be pointed 
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prosecution witnesses. But it happened. The Mooney case happened. 
Mooney was pardoned in 1939 and Billings was later released from 
Folsom Penitentiary. 

It displays the aftermath of the 1917 Preparedness Day parade. 
By the way, that bombing happened just about a few minutes after 
1 had marched past in that parade, at the very place depicted down 
it Stewart and Market Street. I was a boy about 11 or 12 at the time, 
ind I was taking a part in the parade with the Sea Scouts. The 
parade almost broke up when the bomb went off and word came along 
that some people were killed. I later took part in some of the Tom 
Mooney freedom activity with the labor movement in California. 
I know that is a part of California history. Now, maybe it is not 
} leas nt to some people to be reminded of it. but it is a part of history. 
This committee may have to decide, if the proponents wish to put 
their arguments that way, that simply because this is displeasing to 
some then this investment in the paintings by the Government, in the 

unting of factual things, should be destroyed and the money thrown 
:way which was put into them. 

The waterfront strike of 1934 happened. My father worked on the 
waterfront until 1924, from the day he came to this country. I 
‘ked on the waterfront between trips to sea. I know men were 
picked out by lining up in the sh: pe-up. I have heard stories dis- 

issed right in my own home of the payoff to gang bosses that ex- 
isted prior to the setting up of the hiring halls. 

The criticism about the white caps in the 1934 strike, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen of the committee, is not warranted. I was on the 
executive committee of the Central Labor Council of San Francisco 
that conducted the negotiations which brought about a termination of 

he waterfront strike and which conducted and terminated the gen- 
eral strike of 1934. At that time all of the strikers on the San 
Francisco waterfront wore white caps. The longshoremen, it is my 
recollection of the situation, the sailors, the marine cooks and stew- 
ards, the engineers and all of them that were on strike wore white 
caps. And the other unions, the teamsters and those that went on strike 

ifter the general strike was called, or some of them, wore white caps. 
‘To this day it is traditional in the waterfront unions that they wear 
white caps. ‘They wear them because they buy them cheaply. They 
get soiled in their work. They throw them away easily. Most of the 
longshoremen wear cheap white linen caps. Most of the sailors wear 
cheap white linen caps. Harry Lundberg sometimes wears one him- 
self. The cap is sort of traditional with waterfront workers. I do 
not think this view depicts any one individual, whether it is Mr. 
Bridges, Mr. Lundberg, Mr. Furaseth or any of the characters who 
took part, or even Mike Casey of the teamsters. But the picture as 
such does indicate a strike meeting, and I do not think that anybody 
can argue that such did not take place, with very much benefit result- 
ing to the seafaring men after the strike. 

I could go on down through these pictures, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, and in fact I could point out maybe 1 or 2 places 
where the pictures are objectionable to me. And I will do so now. 

In picture No. 20. I just want to say if there is something subtly 
subversive in any mural I would pick that one. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Would you excuse me for interrupting? Would 

uu indicate picture No. 20 by its title ? 


wol 
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Mr. Suxuiey. The title I have is “Civil War Issues” 

Mr. Aucurincuioss. Thank you. 

Mr. Suetiey. I noticed this morning that Congressman Scudder 
used some different titles on some of them. 

Mr. Scupper. These are official, Mr. Shelley. I was reading from 
the official list. 

Mr. Suetitey. May I just comment, Mr. Chairman, that at the time 
of the Civil War, the War Between the States, or the unpleasantness 
within the Nation, California was a very key State. Every single his- 
tory of California records the fact that there was great contention 
between proponents for the Northern cause and proponents for the 
Southern cause, and that the governments of the United States of 
\y oat a and of the Confederated States of America both had agents 
in California trying to win the people of California and their “gold 
to that cause, and great public discussions were held and torchlight 
varades were held. So I see nothing wrong with a portrayal of it. 
Riots were engaged in. 

But down in the lower left-hand corner one of the most prominent 
things in the picture is a clenched fist sticking out; the symbol and 
the salute of the Communists is the clenched fist. It has gotten, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, so that a public speaker 
has to be very careful that he in emphasizing and accentuating each 
point he makes nowadays by pounding out to his audience to give 
emphasis or something, does not have somebody who might take a pic- 
ture of him in that position, and later put it in the files of the Un- 
American Activities Committee and say, “Here is a picture of a man 
with a clenched fist, which might indicate he is a criminal.’ 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield? Do you know of any 
instance which has ever taken place like the one you describe ? 

Mr. Suetixy. No, I do not. I say one should be very careful. 

= McGrecor. But you know of no instance such as you have de- 

ibed with a cle pe hed fist ? 

‘- Sueuiey. I did not describe any actual instance, Mr. McGregor. 

I would say, Mr. Chairman, putting the clenched fist out so promi- 
nently in the picture might be some subtle propaganda for the Com- 
munist cause, but 1 do not think that is a basis for adopting a resolu- 
tion calling for the destruction of and destroying of all of these murals. 
I think that fist, with some advice by people who know art, could be 
painted out or covered over, and the rest of the picture which is simply 
factual left untouched. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to say I have failed to hear 
made point-by-point yet today any actual statement of where each 
picture may be subversive. The placing of the British flag above the 
\merican flag was mentioned. That is a criticism I will agree with. 
Possibly I never like to see the British flag above the American flag 
because of my Irish ancestry. I think that might be corrected, and the 
American flag placed in its proper position. 

I think that the charge that these do not portray the true history of 
California can be easily controverted by a study by this committee 
before they come to a conclusion of the history of California. I recom- 
mend some of the most conservative histories, including Bancroft on 
California, which is accepted as one of the most accurate over a per iod 
of years. 
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I have any number of letters, Mr. Chairman, some of which just came 

ich I have not or an es atte nity to sort over, which I will 

make available to the committee clerk after this mee ting, after I have 
a chance to go over them and sort them out. 

Mr. Avcnincioss. Would you permit an interruption / 

Mr. Suetiey. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. We have a great many letters pro and con on 
this subject. 

Mr. Suetiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aucnincioss. I am going to suggest to the committee that in 
the interest of keeping the record within reasonable bounds we will 
entertain the insertion by title or just by the name of the signer of 
the letter for the record. Anybody who would like to refer to them 
then will have an opportunity to do so in the committee files. 

Mr. Sirens. r Fine. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have heard a great deal in the last several 
weeks from } = se in San Francisco and from some very eminent 
people, whom I am sure nobody would criticize as being subversive, 
being fellow travelers, or being Communist sympathizers. I have 
heard from the publisher of the San Francisco Chronicle. I have heard 
from the publisher of the San Francisco Examiner. I have heard from 
the members of the San Francisco Arts Commission. I have heard 
from any number of people opposing the destruction of these murals. 
The people of San Francisco generally are proud of the murals. 
Some will make a minor criticism of this point or that, but they feel 
it would be wrong to destroy the murals. 

There are those who have criticized the murals over a number of 
vears, and a great many of those who make the criticisms have not 
seen the murals. They have just blindly supported the resolution 
presented to an organization, by someone who said they saw them, 
and gave their own opinions of the pictures. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think that it would be wrong to adopt a 
resolution that calls for the destruction and removal of these murals 
when a great many people feel the murals are not offensive until, 
first, a real cause 7 made that they are subversive or they are com- 
pletely contrary to California’s history ; then if a case is made against 
only one or two pic fate it would seem to me, No. 1, that it would be 
far more economical, far more in keeping with the history of Cali- 
fornia and the broad traditions of San Francisco, and more pleasing 
to most of the people who have taken an interest in this, if those one 
or two points were corrected rather than destroying all these murals. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee for the 
time that you have allowed. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. We thank you very much, Mr. Shelley. 

I wonder if there is anyone who has any questions. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you know of any veterans’ organizations or 
patriotic groups that favor these mur: als being retained ? 

Mr. Surtyiey. I have not heard of any, Mr. McGregor. The only 
one that I heard of was the Legion’s position against them and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars’ opposition. I had not heard of the 
AMVETS. 

Mr. McGrecor. The AMVETS, the Legion, and others. You 
differ with those organizations ¢ 

Mr. Suetitry. Yes, I do on this matter. Mr. McGregor. 
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I do not take anybody’s views bindly. There are times when I 


agree with them. There are times when I disagree with them. 
Mr. McGrecor. Generally, from a patriotic point of view, the vet 
erans’ organizations are pretty patriotic and very loyal, are they not ¢ 


Mr. Suettry. Generally so; yes. 

Mr. Aucutncross. In conjunction with that, I understand your 
position is that you do not, yourself, agree with all these murals and 
that you would approve some changes in them ? 

Mr. Suetxiry. I think that a very close examination should be made 
as to what changes, if any, are necessary. The fact that I disagree 
with some of the things does not mean that they should be destroyed. 
That is what I mean. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Shelley, I take it that your position is that you 
are interested in these murals as art as such and not so much in the 
antecedents or affiliations of the painter who painted the particular 
panels ? 

Mr. Sneviry. That is true. 

Mr. Brownson. You will agree it does appear unfortunate that the 
commission who made the final selection of the paintings happened 
to have as members two men who were listed by the Un-American 
Activities Committee ? 

Mr. Suewiey. I think that that is a very unfortunate situation. 

Mr. Brownson. Your position then is that this matter be judged 
as art. in a public building alone, and not on the basis of nog or 
the unfortunate connections of the man who painted it, or the two 
members of the commission who awarded the ommpenbeniele’ 

Mr. Grorce. And do you not consider these pictures a distortion of 
the early history of California ? 

Mr. Suetiey. I do not consider them a distortion of the early days 
of California. 

Mr. Grorer. I do not mean the historical events; I mean the 
individuals. 

Mr. Suetitey. That is a pretty hard question to answer, Mr. George. 
I was not alive at the time of the early days and do not know what 
the individuals looked like. All I can do is to take the pictures and 
the prints and the reproductions that I have seen in other picture 
books. 

Mr. Grorce. You and I might be able to qualify as far as the heads 
are concerned of most of these folks, but I doubt if the average Amer- 
ican did even in the early days. I have only seen the smaller pictures, 
and knowing that you have seen the originals, I was just wondering 
if you considered there was any distoration in the human element 
painted into the picture. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Scott knows, I know nothing about art at all; I do not 
claim to be an art critic or authority. I enjoy certain types of art and 
there are other types of art that do not interest me, but I think that 
this artistic technique was probably the type of art that blocks out 
things, because even the fingers have a square appearance. The 
shoulders are square, and every article in there is sort of squared off. 
I do not know the type of art they call that. That is something some- 
body else will have to discus. 

Mr. Grorcr. They almost all more or less follow the same pattern. 

Mr. Suetiey. Through all the murals. 
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Mr. Georcr. I am a printer by trade and not a longshoreman. That 
is a minor art, I guess. 

Mr. Suetxey. The printer or the longshoreman ¢ 

Mr. Grorcer. The printer. 

Mr. SHELLEY. I would not say so. 

Mr. Georce. Looking at these pictures, it just appears to me that 

California has certainly improved a lot since those days. It may be 
‘aes ause we have sent people to California from the Middle West. 

Mr. Setter. We are happy to have the people. They have made 
good Californians. 

Mr. Scnerer. What was the cost of the murals? 

Mr. Scupper. $26,000. 

Mr, Scuerer. Was that just the fee to the artist, or was it the artist’s 
fee and the cost of producing the murals? What was the total cost? 

Mr. ANGELL. $26,000. 

Mr. Scuerer. Is this Rincon annex post office an annex or a main 
post oflice ? 

Mr. SHeELLey. They call it the Rincon annex post ollice. It is down 
just off the main commercial center, the banking center, the insurance 
center, and on the edge of the industrial warehousing distriet and 
shipping center. It is “used 90 percent by the big business offices. It 
is about a block away from the main Southern Pacific Railway Build- 
ing, which takes in a whole city block. Its main use is by commercial 
business and banking houses immediately adjacent thereto. It is 

called an annex technic ‘ally to the old Ferry post office, which is about 
oa blocks away, a building which has been condemned, but a build- 
ing they still have to use, 

Mr. Scuerer. I am just a freshman Member of Congress. I was 
wondering whether you men who have been on this subcommittee of 
the Public Works Committee dealing with buildings know whether 
we have had these types of murals in post-office buildings all over 
the country that were built during that era. Have we had murals 
before # 

Mr. Scupprer. I believe the testimony this morning showed there 
were some in Maine that were taken out. It was a made-work job 
to support these art schools. They were WPA projects, many of 
them, and created this type of work. They developed in the latter 
part of the thirties and the early forties. 

Mr. Suetiey. If I may comment, I think that this job came along 
in 1940-41. That is when the contract was let for the building of the 
post office, and the post office was under construction and close to 
completion before the murals were painted. The murals were not a 
part of the WPA program. The murals were a part of the 
construction. 

They set up a contest, as I remember, of artists all over the country 
to submit their ideas, and then Refregier was selected by a jury as 
having the best idea of design, and there was a price negotiated with 
him, but it was not a part of a WPA program. 

Mr. Scurrer. Were these accepted in 1948? 

Mr. Scuppur. The awards were let for the contract on April 12, 
1941, so they advertised for the composition on April 12, 1941. Evi- 
dently, it was in the making prior to that time. 
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Mr. Scurrer. What comes to my mind is whether or not the Fed- 
eral Government should be spending large sums like this for murals, 
good or bad, in post offices. 

Mr. Brownson. Is it not a fact that at that time under the Public 
Buildings Act there was a provision that at least 1 percent of the 
money spent on the buildings should be spent on murals, or other in 
terior artistic decorations? I believe that was in the law at that time 
in an effort to encourage American muralists, sculptors, and other 
American artists. I think they were complying with the law. 

Mr. Scnerer. | do ” question that. 

Mr. Aucuinctioss. I think that Mr. Reynolds testified at this time 
there was an effort being made to proy ide a certain amount of work 
for these artists, and the compe nsation was arranged for. 

Mr. Brownson. This is always a subject for debate. I personally 
happen to think that 1 percent of the overall cost of these buildings 
represents a very minimum amount for the development of American 
art and the ornamentation of these public buildings. I think that 
our buildings should include art forms. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is in dispute—when is it an American art form ¢ 

Mr. Brownson. I am not speaking of these particular murals; I am 
saying that public buildings should include art forms. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Shelley, you and I both belong to the Native 
Sons of the Golden West and we are very proud of our ancestry and 
the development of the State of California. We have such organiza 
tions as the Native Sons that wholeheartedly condemn the murals; 
also the various veteran organizations, and it does seem that those 
groups would not advocate the destruction of these murals unless they 
saw in them something that was not regular and did not come up to 
the standard suitable for public buildings, and you are not in accord, 
as you have admitted, with these murs als as a whole. Some of them 
were redone because they were much worse than they are now. 

Mr. SHecxiey. Surely. 

Mr. Scupper. It would seem to me that in a public building there 
should be better types of scenery developed rather than taking the 
negative in the compilation of these. We should have constructive 
thought in public buildings. We have a grape industry and a wine 
industry that could be depicted, the orange industry, stock raising, 
our water develop ment, and the beauty of San Francisco. The 
bridges could be depicted, the better things ; in life could be woven into 
the history of California. 

I had one party write me—and I quote, “You have to take the bitter 
with the sweet.” I do not think we have to take the bitter with the 
sweet. I do not think that is a proper approach. I believe that the 
fraternal and patriotic organizations that advocate the removal of 
these murals feel our State has been slandered, and if paintings are to 
adorn the walls of public buildings they should be pleasing and not 
the argumentative side of the issue. We know the his story of the 
world has not always been sweet, but I do feel that we should glorify 
the best in life. Progress is made by the better things, not the worst 
things in history, and that is the thought I believe that generated the 
feeling among these people and caused me to introduce the resolution. 

Mr. Suetiey. Mr. Scudder, I do not wish to argue with you about 
it, but I can certainly appreciate your feeling about w ishing to por- 
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tray the sweet things, because by nature you are so sweet and generous 
yourself. I assume that you would look at it in that light. ‘Perhaps 
[ do not have that same nature. I do know in my lifetime there has 
been bitterness and sweetness, and I think the history of California 
was that way, too—some of each. 

Today, particularly see the San Francisco Bay area we have a 
marvelous community, a marvelous area that we are proud of. We 
have a city that grew up out of ashes rebuilt by enterprising people, 
but they might not have developed that spirit of fight and win over 
everything if they had not gone through some hardships. We know 
that such a background was there. 

I think that sometimes some of the bitter must be shown to encourage 
generations coming behind us, to educate them that everything in life 
is not sweet and easy and that you have to work hard to get things. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Thank you very much. 

We will now hear from our colleague, Mr. Mailliard. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Martiiarp. Lam William 8. Mailliard, representing the Fourth 
District of California, which is the other half of San oF rancisco. I 
have been here listening to the arguments this afternoon and this 
morning. I donot think that it would serve any useful purpose for me 
to express My personal views on them, mural by mural, so if I may I 
would just like to read a prepared statement and answer any questions 
that there might be. 

Let me say at the outset, as we have discovered here, the subject of 
this resolution has become controversial in my home community. 

In answering my mail concerning the subject, I have repeatedly 
stated that I would make my own decision as to what action to take 
after careful inquiry had been made. However, determined and highly 
vocal groups on both sides have presented arguments so emotionally 
charged that it has become increasingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
make a fair and impartial decision in the matter. 

Those for the removal of the murals have voiced opposition to (1) 
the political views of the painter; (2) the style of painting, and (3) 
the subject matter of the murals. 

Those against removal believe that the paintings are valuable because 
(1) they represent a part of the coastal heritage of San Francisco, and 
(2) they are artistically excellent, and (3) because they provide a 
pictorial representation of our historic past. 

Many of these arguments seem to me to be without validity in this 

ase. In my opinion, the question should be judged solely on the 
following points: First, are the murals suitable to decorate a Federal 
building? Or are they offensive to the public that uses the building? 
[f they are offensive, what steps are necessary to make them suitable ? 

Judging either the painter or the style of art used would be putting 

1e Congress in the same position as the totalitarian governments who 
refused to allow music to be played if the composer’s politics do not 
suit them. 

I believe it is the responsibility of the Federal Government to respect, 

; far as is reasonable, the wishes of even a small portion of the public 
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when a ene of person al offense is involved. I do not believe it is 
appropriate, however, for the Congress to prejudge a matter which is 
eventually a prob lem for the executive department concerned and thus 
to tie the hands of that department to a particular solution of the 
pre blem. 

Now, since Many responsible groups and individuals, including a 
very competent art critic of the San Francisco Chronicle, and including 

ost of the principal art associations and all the principal museums 
and their boards of trustees and directors who are among our most 

ighly respected and responsible citizens, have testified to the great 
value of these paintings as work of art, and I sincerely feel that it 
vould be a mistake to arbitrarily direct their destruction. 

If this committee decides, after hearing all the arguments, that 
action is necessary, I urge that the Scudder resolution be so modified 
to permit the responsible execubive departinent full discretion as to 
what steps must be taken to render these murals inoffensive. To 
destroy all of them by congressional decree because of questionable 
suitability of a few panels is, in my opinion, wholly unjustified. I 
must, therefore, oppose the Scudder resolution in its present form. 

Mr. Avcuincioss. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
coming here. 

[ re ceived a letter from you enclosing some petitions signed by in- 
dividuals favoring retention of the murals. 

+ Mainurarp. Yes. 

ir. AucmNcLoss. Do you wish them inserted 
i ee iate p lace ? 

Mr. Mariiarp. Mr. Chairman, they are arriving in my office in 
suc . large qui intities I doubt whether there is any partic ular purpose 
erved in filling the record with them, 

Mr. Aucuincioss, We will have them referred to so that anybody 
who wishes to look at them can find them in the « ommittee’s files, 

Mr. Maiturarp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. | na7ed great respect for the Congressman’s know] 
edge of what the people in his district are thinking. That essential 


knowle age is how most a us keep in the aaa ss of re pres senting our 
i 


in the record at the 


listricts. Could you give us any sort of idea, percentagewise, as to 
the number of pe ople in your district who would object to these 
murals. I know that you cannot put in an accurate percentage, but 
do you have a feeling of how large the group is to whom the murals 


have been objectionable ? 

Mr. Maiwuiarp. That is a very difficult question to answer. I would 
like to give you my opinion on this whole matter as to what has hap- 
ened. 

ime ever since these paintings were first put up there, and it has been 
ny opinion right along—and I cannot e this and I could be 
wrong—that there have been a few people who have become upset 
by these murals more because they do not like them than anything 
else. They have gone way out of their w: Ly to look for trouble. I 
agree with Mr. Shelley there are things in the murals which are highly 
questionable. I think they are rather minor, but I think when you 
are looking for trouble in any painting, book or any other work of 
art, you can find it if you look hi 1rd enough. I do not think it is sur- 


Chis controversy has been going on, it has flare l up from time to 
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prising in these organizations that if one or two of their members 
come in and make a strong enough plea against these paintings—and 
the chances are that most of the members have never seen the paint- 
ings—there is a tendency to go along and perhaps resolve against 
them in the full belief that they are doing the right thing, but I do 
not believe that it represents their independent judgment. [ think 
it represents their acceptance of the views of a few people who feel 
very strongly. 

It is my opinion, to answer your question, that the people who 
actually feel strongly against these paintings are very few in number. 

Mr. Scurrer. Would not that same reasoning apply to the group 
on the other side ¢ 

Mr. Maiiniarp. I do not think so. They have come along only 
when the pictures were threatend. In other words, most of them are 
reacting again, not so much on their individual judgment as far as 
the merits of the pictures are concerned, I think they are reacting 
more on the principle of destroying something which is pretty gen- 
erally recognized as fine art. 

Mr. McGrecor. I have been getting a lot of letters from artists 
here in the East, and I got a telephone call a few minutes ago. | 
asked that individual if she had even seen the murals, and she said, 
“No,” but that she had been requested by artists on the west coast to 
contact members of the committee to tell them not to remove the 
murals. 

Mr. Maitniarp. I believe that that is going on. People who have 
devoted their lives as patrons of the arts say that they are fine paint- 
ings and therefore these people feel that destroying them is a pretty 
serious thing. It sort of smacks of book burning and that sort of 
thing. If there are things in them that need to be eliminated or cor- 
rected, I do not think you would find any particular objection from 
these people—cert: ainly none from me. 

Mr. Nea. Assuming that the Communist association and the record 
of the painter in the first place is true, what do you think would be 
the average effect upon the individual mind who looks at those pic- 
tures today, with his knowledge of past California history? What 
percentage of the people who view those paintings today would be 
inspired in any way whatsoever to become sympathetic to communis- 
tic ideas? 

Mr. Mariurarp. I should think none at all. I cannot quite see, 
even granting certain things which I think are objectionable in these 
paintings, how it is going to subvert anybody’s mind to look at them. 

Mr. Georar. I am willing to concede that the pictures are histori- 
cally sound, but in viewing the pictures I cannot get over the distor- 
tion of the figures of the people of that early period, even those of 
California. 

Mr. Scuerer. It is modern art. 

Mr. Mairxitarp. May I say something on that? You mentioned 
that before. It is my opinion that an artist is entitled to a certain 
amount of license as far as portrayal is concerned. In other words, 
where distortion of the human figure is involved, I think it is in- 
tended to convey qualities of certain kinds: ruggedness, thinness, or 
starvation, and that is an artist’s license. You are not asking an 
artist to put on the wall a photographic representation. 
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Mr. Grorce. Would the artist’s background make him have any 
tendency to paint as he did as far as early American history is con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. Matiuiarp. | certainly cannot answer that. I do feel that we 
should not judge them in the light of their background, but judge 
them in the light of what we see when we look at what they painted. 

I submit, sir, a Communist could write a beautiful piece of music 
that had no political significance. A Communist could write a beau- 
tiful poem or paint a great picture. He might put propaganda into 
it and he might not. 

Mr. GrorGe. There is no beauty in these pictures as we view them. 
Maybe there is in the coloring. I cannot find beauty at all. 

Mr. Mazuiarp. There is a great deal of strength in these pictures. 
People who are art lovers find they are beautiful. The power of the 
people represented has an appeal that is a sort of beauty in the minds 
of a great many people. ; 

Mr. Scupper. I am advised by the NSGW that it is not uncommon 
for the schoolteachers to take their classes down to this office so the 
youngsters can view the murals. 

Mr. Maiuiarp. That is right. 

Mr. Scupprer. The young minds are right for an impression. From 
the information I received and from the testimony this morning, it 
would show that this man was a contributing artist for the New 
Masses. ‘The New Masses has been cited as a Communist periodical, 
and for him to paint murals in this post office without putting some of 
his technique into those pictures would not be a natural thing. Peo 
ple who have made a study of these murals feel he has injected his 
personal feelings, and from my own observation I think that he has 
given our ancestors a bad break in depicting them in the form he 
has in those murals. 

Mr. Maiiurarp. Your opinion to that effect has been clearly stated 
here. I do not feel quite the same way about it. Let me point out 
also Refregier has painted a great many paintings for various pur- 
poses, and has been recently commissioned by the Grace Lines and the 
American President Lines to do murals in their main salons in their 
ships. I somehow do not think those corporations are going to be 
happy with subversion on the walls of their main rooms where the 
paying passengers go. I dare say he is a workman who would not 
necessarily have to convey propaganda in his work. I do not say he 
does not. I think that Mr. Shelley pointed out the clenched fist. 
I think that is a sly effort. I do not think it is going to subvert any 
body to see that clenched fist. I think it is an indication of something 
we probably should not have on the walls of a Federal building. J 
believe those things could be corrected without destruction of the 
paintings. 

Mr. McGrecor. Did the hammer and sickle appear in any of these 
murals ¢ 

Mr. Matrurarp. The hammer and sickle appear in that one case of 
the Four Freedoms. As far as I know, that is the only place. I do 
believe that there was another case in some of the original drafts that 
were rejected. 

Mr. McGrecor. Don’t you think that is a little unusual in a United 
States post office paid for by the taxpayers of the country ¢ 
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Mr. Maru1arp. I think it is highly unusual, and as I understand it, 
it was rejected. The hammer and sickle on the Four Freedoms is 

certainly not questionable when you have the Big Four—Britain, the 
United ‘States, Russia, and China indicated. There is nothing un- 
usual about that. 

Mr. Sreep. According to this picture here it appears twice in the 
last panel on the gun barrel. 

Mr. Maru1arp. That is correct. 

Mr. Sreep. It is rather dim on the picture, but it is there, never- 
theless. 

Mr. Maru1arp. That is correct, in the last panel it appears in the 
left-hand section on the gun and in the right-hand section of the panel 
on the globe. That is indicating the Allied Powers, so I do not see 
anything subversive about it being there. 

Mr. McGrecor. You do not consider that they are an Allied Power 
now ¢ 

Mr. Marmurarp. When the paintings were done. 

Mr. McGrecor. Times have changed and maybe we should change 
the paintings. 

Mr. Mariirarp. Probably we should destroy the works of Michel- 
angelo and those of a few other people. 

Mr. McGrecor. I have a high regard for the people of California, 
but certainly these murals do not depict the early settlers of Cali- 
fornia. I think that the committee must decide whether or not these 
murals have a good influence on the general public—do they char- 
acterize the early settlers or do they promote propaganda. I do not 
think it is art, but I am no artist. 

Mr. Mariuiarp. A great many people will agree with you on that. 
Those who have spent the most time in the field of art, and in whose 
judgment in that field I have the most confidence, say it is great art. 
I hold no personal brief for these painting. I have never been par- 
ticularly fond of them. But the people who do know art and the 
people in whose judgment I have confidence say that they are fine 
works of art. I must accept their judgment. 

Mr. McGrecor. On the other hand, I accept the judgment of these 
patriotic organizations of which I happen to be a member. They 
certainly know what is propaganda and what is dangerous to our 
freedom. 

Mr. Mariurarp. That is your privilege. 

Mr. McGrecor. I refer to the boys who fought in the front lines 
that we might have and enjoy the fredoms we do; I agree with them 
more than I would with some people who might give us their views 
on art, especially when they paint the communistic inclinations that 
we have seen in these pictures. You and I evidently differ. 

Mr. Maru1arp. I belong to some of these same organizations, but 
in this case it is just a difference of opinion. 

Mr. Scuerer. Was it developed this morning how the gentleman 
that produced these murals obtained the job? 

Mr. Avcnrncioss. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. Two of the members of the panel who selected this 
artist had their loyalty to America questioned. I am informed they 
belonged to subversive organizations. 

Mr. Neat. If you were engaging an artist today to decorate a build- 
ing in which you were interested for the effect that it might have on 
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present and future generations, would you be willing to trust that 
creation to aman with a a ition such as this man seems to have had? 

Mr. Mariurarb. No, sir, I would not. I think the selection of this 
painter under the circ let unces at the time was a very serious error 
in judgment on the part of the responsible officials, but that is not quite 
what we are faced with here. We have ye paintings. People who 
ought to know say they are fine works of art, and it is very difficult 
for me to justify the destruction of them if there is any way of making 
them inoffensive and retaining them as works of art. 

Mr. Neat. There is a sordid picture there which is very unfortunate. 
It would seem to me that they would be bad for youngsters. The 
pictures represent the cartoonist’s way of doing things. 

Mr. Mariu1arp. I cannot defend them. I am not an art critic my- 
self. I have become convinced because of the people who are experts 
in the field, who say that they do have great artistic merit; therefore, 
I think that we should be extremely reluctant to destroy them. 

Mr. Scuerer. You said in your testimony that you were not refer- 
ring to this particular artist. You said generally you did not feel 
a man who is a part of the Communist Party, or conspiracy, reflects 
* arty line in his creative works of art. 

r. Mamuiarp. Yes; I said that I did not think that automatically 
followed. I think it would be quite likely, but I do not think that it 
would necessarily be so. 

Mr. Scuerer. I happen to be a member of the Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee. The evidence is rather conclusive that in most in- 
stances the men who are a part of the party do reflect the Communist 
Party line. 

Mr. Marriiarp. I am quite sure that is true. 

Mr. Scuerer. The party line requires that they do so, and not only 
in the field of art. 

Mr. Martuiarp. Nobody has established that Mr. Refregier was 
actually a Communist. We know he was somewhat suspect. 

Mr. Scuerer. We would not want to say that. I was just quoting 
you. 

Mr. Brownson. If the gentleman will yield, I think the witness 
made that statement in regard to music and modified the statement 
when it came to art and writing. He said that he could not see where 
you could put much subversive content in music. 

Mr. Marurarp. The gentleman is correct. I said that I felt that 
you could not be certain that just because this particular painter was 
somewhat suspect as far as his connections were concerned, that 
proves, therefore, the paintings are Communist propaganda. They 
may be. I do not think that you could jump to that conclusion. I 
think that they must be examined on their individual merits. 

Mr. Aucurncioss, I wish to make a statement. I think it only 
fair to note that the proponents of this measure consumed 2 hours 
and 11 minutes. Under our rules the opponents are given an equal 
opportunity. They have already consumed 1 hour and 2 minutes. 
We have witnesses before us who have come all the way from Cali- 
fornia. I think it is only fair that we should give them an oppor- 
tunity to present their case. I do not want to cut off debate. 1 do 
not want to cut off any statements, but I think it is only fair to bring 
that to the attention of the committee. 
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Mr. McGrecor. I am in accord with that. The witness made the 
statement that he somewhat suspected that the artist belonged to 
some subversive activity. 

Mr. Mamuiarp. May I correct that, sir. No, I said that the man 
is suspect. We have not proved that he was a Communist. We have 
proved that he has been associated with a Communist-front organ- 
IZabion., 

Mr. McGrecor. And he was an instructor in a Communist-front 
organization, was he not? 

Mr. Marmurarp. There is no argument on that score. 

Mr. MoGrecor. I refer to the Congressional Record; it is a part of 
the Record that he was an instructor in a Communist organization. 

Mr. Mariurarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Scnerer. What kind of an instructor? 

Mr. McGrecor. He was an instructor in the John Reed Club, and 
the Un-American Activities Committee says, and I quote: 

The John Reed Club is a revolutionary organization of artists and writers 
in the United States. It was organized by the Communists in memory of the 
American Bolshevik, who was deported to Russia and died there. His remains 
were placed beside those of Lenin in Moscow. All of the John Reed Club lead- 
ers are engaged in revolutionary activities either in propaganda and agitation, 
or in organizational work 

That is part of the Congressional Record that I am quoting from. 

Mr. Scuerer. What subject did he instruct? Did he instruct in 
art ¢ 

Mr. McGregor. I would have to check that. It is in the Record. 

Mr. Avucutincuioss. Now, we have before us Mr. Thomas Carr 
Howe, Jr., and Mr. Chauncey McKeever. 

Mr. Howe and Mr. McKeever appear for the San Francisco Bay 
Regions Citizens Committee for defense of Rincon annex post office 
murals, the board of trustees of the San Francisco Museum of Art; 
associated art groups of the bay area, comprising San Francisco Art 
Association, San Francisco Planning and Housing Association, San 
Francisco Society of Women Artists, Women’s Board of San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art, Marin County Society of Artists and Metal 
Art Guild. Do you represent anything more ¢ 

Mr. McKeever. Not today. 


STATEMENTS OF CARR HOWE, JR., AND CHAUNCEY McKEEVER 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY REGION CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE FOR 
DEFENSE OF THE RINCON ANNEX Post OFFICE MURALS 


The following is filed with the above subcommittee as being the expression of 
the position of the above-entitled citizens’ committee toward House Joint Reso- 
lution 211. 

House Joint Resolution 211 seeks to remove the murals presently adorning 
the walls of the Rincon Post Office in San Francisco, Calif. on the grounds: 

1. That they “have been criticized by civic groups, veterans’ organizations, 
and patriotic and fraternal organizations, as well as by local newspapers and 
numerous individuals, as being artistically offensive and historically inaccurate.” 

2. That they “cast a derogatory and improper reflection on the character of 
the pioneers of California.” 

8. That they “cast a derogatory reflection on the history of California.” 

These last 2 grounds can logically be combined into 1, since the history of 
the State of California necessarily embraces the reputations of the pioneers who 
helped to build the State. 
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Although the resolution, by its phraseology, gives only two basic reasons for 
the removal of the murals, to any San Franciscan—or for that matter, to any 
American—another unexpressed implication underlying the desire to remove 
the murals is clearly visible, namely, that works of art on Federal property 
should henceforth be subject to destruction by legislative action (though they 
comply fully with all the requirements of duly appointed and qualified authori- 
ties of the Federal Government charged with the supervision of the creation of 
such decorative accomplishments) if they eneounter the criticism of articulate 
pressure groups; and that the citizens of any city in the United States may thus 


be deprived by legislative action of any art treasure in their city that happens to 
be on Federal property. 
Thus, in essence, the attack on the murals is aimed at three separate fields 


of what may be designated our American heritage: 

1. Freedom of expression and opinion (in this case, that of the artist) ; 

2. Whether history can be the subject of legislative action: 

3. Whether the acknowledged artistic authorities of the community where 
Federal works of art happen to be are not the final arbiters of the cultural value 
of such works of art; whether the acknowledged historical experts are not the 
final arbiters of any alleged implications against the moral character of the 
progenitors of the community. 


I 


Freedom of expression and opinion is solidly built into the Constitution of the 
United States. Americans rightly regard book-burning, iconoclasm, and vandal- 
sm as being solely within the province of nations that disavow these freedoms. 

Chis subcommittee has already received notice of the attitude of citizens and 
cultural groups all over the country with respect to the principle of censorship 
f art, so that no more need be said on this point. 


II 


History is something that no two experts will agree upon. If they did, there 
would be only one text on each historical era. The resolution before the sub- 
committee states that the murals are “historically inaccurate.” (Photographs 
of the 29 murals are attached hereto as appendix A.) 

The statement that they are historically inaccurate can only mean that each of 
the 29 panels of the murals depicts an event that never took place, or that each 
event is so distorted as to bear little or no resemblance to the facts. It could 
possibly mean that the 29 events depicted are not truly representative of the 
pageant of California history. 

Whether or not the murals represent the 29 salient points of California his- 
tory is not the issue. That is something that any group of historians is unlikely 
to agree upon. 

The manner in which the topies were selected and by whom, is set forth, to- 
gether with other pertinent factual matter, in appendix B. 

The events depicted, however, have a basis in the records of California history, 
and apart from some minor anachonisms and faulty technical detail, depict in 
forceful form events that most Californians have reason to believe took place. 

Appended to this statement is a statement by Mr. Warren Howell, recognized 
as the leading expert on California pictorial history, a member and director of 
the California Historical Society. This statement indicates his opinion of the 
probable source of material used by the artist in designing the murals. It is 
marked “Appendix C.” 

This citizens’ committee can find in these murals no derogatory reflection on 
the character of the pioneers or the history of the great State of which they 
are proud to be citizens. The resolution states that the “murals have been 
criticized” by several groups, organizations, and patriotic and fraternal sources, 
and so forth, as being “artistically offensive and historically inaccurate.” 

Have any of these groups the qualifications to pass on the artistic merit of 
the murals? 

Have any of these groups the support of such authorative bodies as the Society 
of California Pioneers or the California Historical Society as to the alleged 
historical inaccuracies? 

The three great art museums of San Francisco are solidly against this reso- 
iution (see appendix D) and the two leading historical societies have not seen 
fit to support this resolution in any way. 
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The resolution speaks of local newspapers as criticizing the murals. Not one 
of the four San Francisco daily newspapers has ever criticized these murals. 

Where does the support for the resolution come from? The designation 
“patriotic societies” is used in the text of the resolution. Perhaps this is sig- 
nificant, although the Attorney General of the United States would be glad to 
learn of any “unpatriotic societies.” We must assume, failing evidence to the 
contrary, that all societies and organizations in the United States are patriotic; 
but where does that leave other cultural organizations and societies that happen 
to disagree with the criticisms of these murals and the supporters of this reso- 
lution, Are they necessarily unpatriotic? 


Tit 


The murals have become one of the art treasures of the city of San Francisco. 
Unfortunately, they are not on the beaten path of the average San Franciscan. 
Any San Francisco museum with the necessary space available would be glad 
to house these murals, so that more people could see them. The fact that some 
individuals and groups criticize them, can hardly be proof that the murals have 
no value artistically or historically, or are of inferior quality. 

An artist’s work is judged by the ages, and not be prejudice. The history of 
art has innumerable instances of contemporary adverse criticism of a work of 
art that has, in the course of time, become a masterpiece. 

This citizens’ committee does not, by implication, characterize these murals 
as masterpieces, hut is content to state that they are unusually fine and forceful 
examples of contemporary mural technique, and an art acquisition of which 
the city of San Francisco is proud. 

Who are the judges of the “improper and derogatory reflection on the character 
of the pioneers of California”? The population of California is currently esti- 
mated at over 11 million, few of whom are descended from the personalities de- 
picted in these murals or even from the contemporaries of those personalities. 

Probably the only point on which historians would agree is that the history of 
California has been, from time to time, touched with physical violence. The 
murals depict violence in some of the panels, and any serious student of Califor- 
nia history will acknowledge that the violence depicted actually took place. Does 
this means that the “character of the pioneers” is impugned? Historically, des- 
perate situations have demanded desperate action, and the descendants of the 
participants of a strenuous era are not normally the persons to complain that 
a pictorial record of the history of their State depicts violence. 

In conclusion, the San Francisco Bay Region Citizens’ Committee for Defense 
of the Rincon Annex Post Office murals believes that House Joint Resolution 211 
is 

(1) An attempt to suppress freedom of artistic expression ; 

(2) An attempt to destroy valuable cultural material on the grounds of bias 
and prejudice by uninformed pressure groups; 

(3) A fearful precedent, if passed ; 

(4) A shameful measure; in its essence, vandalism ; 

(5) Unworthy of affirmative action by the honorable members of this sub- 
committee 

It is the earnest desire of this citizens’ committee, which comprises hundreds 
of residents of San Francisco and the bay area, and which is more truly repre- 
sentative of the cultural and civie attitude of the community than any of the 
organizations supporting the adoption of this resolution, that this resolution re- 
ceive the negative vote of the subcommittee. 


Aprenpix B. Facts oN THE RINCON ANNEX MURALS 


Painted by Anton Refregier. 

Professional qualifications: Artist is a graduate of the Rhode Island School of 
Design and has studied extensively in France and Germany. 
umissions for the Federal Government include murals in the post offices in 





San Francisco and in Plainsfield, N. J. Private mural projects were executed 
for the Matson Steamship Co., the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., a synagogue on 
Long Island, New York City’s Cafe Society restaurant, and many others. He has 
done work for Fortune magazine and the Hallmark Co. 

Sponsor for the project: The former National Fine Arts Commission, a depart- 
ment of the Federal Government now under the jurisdiction of the Publie Build- 
ings Administration of the Department of Public Works. 
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AppENDIX A. ILLUSTRATION OF THE MURALS 


THE RINCON ANNEX POST OFFICE MURALS 
By Anton Refregier 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Jury of selection: Gilbert Underwood, architect for the post office, and three 
artists: Arnold Blanch, Victor Arnautoff, and Philip Guston. 

How artist was selected: By national competition. Many hundreds of entries 
were received. Entries were submitted and judged anonymously. 

Time required to complete murals: 8 years. The artist received his commis- 
sion in November 1940. Some final sketches were approved before the war, but 
actual work on the walls did not begin until 1946. The work was accepted as 
complete in 1948. 

How much was paid for the work: $26,000. This was the largest single com- 
mission awarded under the fine-arts program. 

Who accepted and approved the material used: Authorization was given for 
work to proceed according to approved sketches by the Federal Public Buildings 
Administration. Completed panels were accepted and progress payments were 
made based on record-photographs. Several accepted panels were revised by the 
artist at the direction of the Public Buildings Administrator as the result of 
demands made by various local groups. After revisions were made, work was 
rephotographed and checked for compliance with demands before final acceptance. 
In the fall of 1948 final inspection was made and the entire project was rechecked. 
The work was deemed completed and the artist was paid the remainder of his 
commission. 

(Notre. This factual statement has been compiled to afford a brief history of 
the Rincon Annex murals without editorializing or comment. The murals will 
speak for themselves. ) 


APPENDIX C. STATEMENT OF WARREN HowELL, 434 Post Street, SAN FRANOISCO 


To the San Francisco Bay Region Citizens’ Committee for Defense of the Rincon 

Annex Post Office Murals: 

I have examined the murals that decorate the lobby of the Rincon Annex Post 
Office in San Francisco, 

I consider that these murals depict some of the important episodes in the his- 
tory of San Francisco and California. They appear to be based on recognizable 
sources which are authoritative and authentic. 

For example, I would consider the source of the murals “Indians by the Golden 
Gate” and “Preaching and Farming at Mission Dolores” to be lithographs made 
from the original sketches of Louis Choris, who came to San Francisco in 1817. 
These lithographs were published in Paris in 1822. 

The mural “Sir Francis Drake” appears to be based on engraved portraits by 
Jodocus Hondius Crispin van de Passe and Janssen. 

The panel “Miners Panning Gold” is based on the well-known lettersheets of the 
period of the Gold Rush. 

“Pioneers Receiving Mail” closely resembles a lithograph published by Endicott 
& Co., New York, in 1850, entitled “Post Office, San Francisco, Calif. Faithful 
Representation of the Crowds Daily Applying at That Office for Letters and 
Newspapers”. 

The mural “Vigilante Days” appears to be a composite of four newsletter sheets 
published in San Francisco in 1856. The preponderance of tophats in the mural 
is justified by reference to the newsletter sheets. 

There are abundant photographic sources for most of the later murals. 

A few anachronisms appear. For example, the soldier’s uniform in the panel 
“Reconstruction After the Fire” is incorrect, and so is the color of the monks’ 
habits in the mural “Monks Building the Missions.” There are some historical 
inaccuracies, but they are all of a minor nature. 


’ 


APPENDIx D, STATEMENTS OF DIRECTORS OF SAN FRANCISCO'S 
THREE ART MUSEUMS 


As director of San Francisco’s largest and oldest art museum, I join the 
many cultural leaders of our community who are seriously worried about 
the contemplated removal of the mural paintings in the Rincon annex post 
office in San Francisco. These murals by Refregier are important art works 
in which I fail to detect any truly offensive or seriously subversive propa- 
ganda. Their removal would undoubtedly create an ominous threat to the 
liberty of the arts and humanities in the United States. 

WALTER HEIL, 
Director, De Young Memorial Museum. 
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After making a careful examination of the murals by Anton Refregier in the 
Rincon annex post office here, I am of the opinion that they are admirable 
examples of wall decoration, as successful as any contemporary work I know 
of in the country with regard to composition, space, color, and content. 

I find no evidence of “sinister” propaganda in the episodes the artist has 
chosen to depict, and it is my personal conviction that to object to certain 
of the incidents portrayed is to indulge in a form of “witch hunting” which 
is properly regarded in this country as undesirably un-American. 

THOMAS CARR Howe, Jr., 
Director, California Palace of the Legion of Honor. 

As director of a museum specializing in contemporary art, I find the murals 
in the Rincon annex post office fine in quality and suitable in style, rank- 
ing high among the distinguished American murals of recent years. 

Museums are concerned with conservation or art treasures: it is unthinkable 
that a work of art, accepted generally by competent art experts, as fine 
should be threatened by destruction because some group or other finds style 
or content not to its taste. As a second-generation Californian, informed on 
the State’s history, I find nothing derogatory nor offensive in the subject 
matter, and there is no evidence of subversive symbolism or reference. 

Grace L. MCCANN MORLEY, 
Director, San Francisco Museum of Art. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would the witness put the officers of the organi- 
zations in the hearings? 

Mr. McKeever. I do not have them with me. 

You have saved me the trouble of telling you whom I represent. 

My residence is in Marin County, of which Mr. Scudder repre- 
sents the constituents. I feel that my work has already been done 
for me by our two able Congressmen from San Francisco, Mr. Shelley 
and Mr. Mailliard. They have covered the ground thoroughly and 
fully and with great conviction. 

I have filed with the committee a statement on behalf of the San 
Francisco Bay Region Citizens’ Committee for defense of the Rincon 
annex post office murals. This statement includes pictures of the 
murals which I think we have all seen. It also has a factual sheet as 
appendix 1b, which speaks of the manner in which the murals were 
selected, the professional qualifications of the artist, who sponsored 
the project, the names of the jurors, the time required to complete 
the work, the amount paid, and who accepted the various sketches 
that are now adorning the walls of the post office. 

Then there is appended a statement of Warren Howell, who is 
recognized in historical circles in San Francisco, Calif., as being the 
leading authority on California pictorial history. He is more of an 
art dealer than a historian. He has handled more pictures and prints 
and lithographs of California than anyone in the country. 

I would like to draw your attention to this synopsis. He states 
in a letter to this committee: 

I have examined the murals that decorate the lobby of the Rincon annex post 
office in San Francisco. 

I consider that these murals depict some of the important episodes in the 
history of San Francisco and California. They appear to be based on recog- 
nizable sources which are authoritative and authentic. 

For example, I would consider the source of the mural Indians by the Golden 
Gate and Preaching and Farming at Mission Dolores to be lithographs made 
from the original sketches of Louis Choris, who came to San Francisco in 1817. 
These lithographs were published in Paris in 1822. 

The mural Sir Francis Drake appears to be based on engraved portraits by 
Jodocus Hondius Crispin van De Passe and Janssena. 

The panel Miners Panning Gold is based on the well-known portraits of the 
period of the gold rush. 
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Pioneers Receiving Mail, closely resembles a lithogr: iph published by Endicott 
& Co., New York, in 1850. entitled: “Post Office, San Francsico, Calif. Faithful 


Representation of the Crowds Daily Applying at that Office for Letters and 
Newspapers.” 


The mural Vigilante Days appears to be a composite of four newsletter sheets 
published in San Francisco in 1856. The preponderance of top hats in the mural 
is justified by reference to the newsletter sheets. 

There are abundant photographic sources for most of the later murals. 

A few anachronisms uppear. For example, the soldier’s uniform in the panel 
Reconstruction After the Fire is incorrect, and so is the color of the monks’ 
habits in the mural Monks Building the Mission. There 


; » are some historical in 
accuracies, but they are all of a minor nature. 


The point of ap proach I wish to present to the committee follows 
the tern unology, or phre aseology, ( f the resolution, House Resolu- 
tion 211, and in essence this resolution seeks to destroy the murals on 
the grounds (1) that they have been criticized by civic groups, vet- 
erans organizations, and patriotic and fraternal organizations, as 
well as by local newspapers and numerous individuals as being 
artistically offensive and historically inaccurate; (2) that they cast 
derogatory and improper r¢ deotion on the character of the pioneers 
of California; (3) that they cast a derogatory reflection on the his 
tory of California. 

Now, if you can put those last two together, for the history of Cali 
fornia must necessarily embrace the character of the pioneers who 
made the history. Of course, there is this underlying implic ation that 
we all have to face, that is, are works of art recognized as such by 
experts going to be subject to destruction by the wish, 'the expressed 
wish, and legislative action by groups who hap ote to disagree as to 
their aesthetic value 

We have to — ourselves to the artistic offensiveness or lack of 
offensiveness and historical accuracy. 

Congressman Shelley has given you almost a first-hand account of 
his impression of the historical accuracy, and he has referred you to 
standard works on California history that should bear out his general 
impression that historically these events took plac 2. 

The statement that the panels are historically inaccurate to my mind 
means that either each of those murals is depicting something that 
never took place, or that the depiction is so far from what actually 
happened that it bears little or no resemblance to the truth. It could 
mean that of the 29 panels others would pick 29 other events. That is 
something for historians of a much later generation to decide. 

Mr. Shelley spoke of the natural disagreement among historians. 
There must be disagreement among historians. If there were no dis- 
agreements there would only be one textbook on every historical era, 
so we have to have controversy about historical matters, and there will 
always be controversy by artists about artistic facts. 

[ am in no position to speak of artistic values, but J have with me 
Mr. Thomas Carr Howe. who is the director of the California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor, and he knows a great deal about art. He has 
also consulted with eminent artists, critics in the field, and colleagues 
of his, and he will supplement the void in my statement as to the 
artistic value of the murals. 

I am really concerned to know where the support for this resolution 
comes from. The resolution states that various patriotic societies have 
voiced criticism. I do not know of unpatriotic societies. I do not 
belone to the veterans but I am a veteran. I disagree with their 
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view on this matter. Does that make me unpatriotic? They also state 
that the San Francisco local newspapers have criticized these murals, 
That is not a fact. A careful check of the editorial position of the four 
great daily papers of San Francisco shows that they have never taken 
any position on this. The Argonaut has been mentioned several times 
as a proponent of this measure. The Argonaut is a weekly magazine 
with a small circulation. It has a large art section which is written 
by a man closely identified with this resolution. 

The text that was quoted by Mr. Lyon was an expression in the 
Sunday supplement, the art section of the Chronicle, and was quoted 
very poorly out of context. That art critic right at the beginning said 
these are fine works of art, and then to spread out and pad the article 
he made many of the statements that were read to you. He made many 
others. I do not think it is fair to read excerpts of an article of criticism 
and attribute that to the policy of the newspapers. There is absolutely 
no support for this resolution from any recognized historical society. 
There are two very well-known historical societies in California. 
There is the California Historical Society of which Mr. Howell, by the 
way, is a director and a member, and then there is the Society of 
California Pioneers, which has existed in the State since 1850. 

Now those historical societies, those bodies, do not support this reso- 
lution; yet supporters of the resolution are listed as civic groups, 
veterans’ organizations, patriotic and fraternal organizations. Are 
those organizations, per se, experts on art and experts on history? 

The point that I wish to make is; are not the proper judges of the 
artistic values of works of art those recognized authorities in the field, 
and are not the proper judges of the historical accuracy of the pictorial 
work of art the historical experts? 

They are not Legion posts, not marching and chowder clubs, but the 
experts. We have to take our information from the experts. You do 
not ask a barber what is the proper way to have an operation per- 
formed. Why should you ask a patriotic society to approve the artistic 
value of the murals? 

The last point I wish to make is we must stick to the terms of the 
resolution. 

There is no mention in the resolution that the politics of the painter 
were in question. We listened this morning for 45 minutes to a Con- 
gressman reading from the records of the Un-American Activities 
Committee. It was very interesting, but to my mind completely 
beyond the point. 

If the resolution had stated, “Whereas this organization, or these 
fraternal organizations, believe that Anton Refregier is a Communist, 
or a subversive, and whereas—and so on” then we would have another 
issue to meet, but you haven’t. 

The resolution simply states that they “have been criticized by civic 
and other groups because of their artistic offensiveness and their his- 
torical inaccuracy.” 

I would like to turn over what remaining time there is to Mr. Howe. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, just before Mr. McKeever leaves the 
floor, there is no attack by me, or from the organizations supporting 
this resolution, as to the artisticness of the murals. We are not disput- 
ing the artist’s ability to paint. However, in this resolution calling 
for the removal of the murals, the background of the artist and what 
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he is trying to put across in these murals is of significance to the patri- 
otic organizations, and I really think that the Native Sons of the 
Golden West in San Francisco have some of the most outstanding local 
citizens in their organization, which is true as to the Disabled Veterans, 
the American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Amvets, the 
Young Democrats, the Republican Women’s Council, and other groups 
and individuals who are supporting this resolution whether they are 
judges of art, I do not know—but surely in my opinion they should be 
pretty fair judges of what does appeal to the American and what the 
American children should study in their formative years. 

We are not disputing that the artist could paint. But we are calling 
for their removal and I would be willing to leave this matter in the 
hands of a committee in San Francesco selected by the Native Sons of 
the Golden West, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the American Legion, 
and other patriotic organizations. 

Mr. Aucnincioss. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scupprr. Yes. 

Mr. AucHINcLoss. Our time is limited. 

Mr. Scupper. I just wanted to make that point clear. 

Mr. AucHINcLoss. Yes. 

Mr. McKeever. Mr. Scudder, I must reply by saying the only in- 
formation I have on this resolution is the text, and the text states, if 
you will look at it, that these murals should be removed because they 
have been criticized by various groups as being artistically offensive 
and historically inaccurate. 

Mr. Scupper. That is what these people say they are. 

Mr. McKeever, I have tried to put the point over that people who 
know something about art and history should be the ones to be con- 
sulted. 

Mr. Scupprr. I believe that the people in these organizations knew 
what they did in arriving at their conclusion. I appreciate your 
viewpoint. 

Mr. McKuever. I do not wish to take any more of your valuable 
time. I thank you very much for the opportunity to appear. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS CARR HOWE, JR., DIRECTOR, CALIFORNIA 
PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR 


Mr. Howe. I am Mr. Howe, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. I come today with Mr. McKeever representing one of the 
three museums in San Francisco. My museum, the California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor, of which I am director, is one of the city’s 
2 municipal museums. There is also a third and very active art 
museum in San Francisco, the San Francisco Museum of Art. 

If you will permit me, Mr. Chairman, I would like to condense what 
I have to say and make it as brief as possible. To that end, with 
your permission, may I read 3 brief statements, 1 made by myself 
and 1 made by each of my 2 colleagues. The first statement that I 
would like to read was made by Dr. Walter Heil, director of the De 
Young Memorial Museum: 

As director of San Francisco’s largest and oldest art museum, I join the 
many cultural leaders of our community who are seriously worried about the 


contemplated removal of the mural paintings in the Rincon Annex Post Office in 
San Francisco. These murals by Refregier are important artworks in which 
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I fail to detect any truly offensive or seriously subversive propaganda. Their 
removal would undoubtedly create an ominous threat to the liberty of the arts 
and humanities in the United States. 

The second statement is by Dr. Morley of the San Francisco Museum 
of Art, and reads as follows: 


‘ 


\s director of a museum specializing in contemporary art, I find the murals 
in the Rincon Annex Post Office fine in quality and suitable in style, ranking 
high among the distinguished American murals of recent years. 

Museunis are concerned with conservation of art treasures: It is unthinkable 
that a work of art accepted generally by competent art experts as fine should 
be threatened by destruction because some group or other finds style or content 
not to its taste. As a second-generation Californian, informed on the State’s 
history, I find nothing derogatory nor offensive in the subject matter, and there 
is no evidence of subversive symbolism or reference. 


My own statement follows: 


After making a careful examination of the murals by Anton Refregier in the 
Rineon Annex Post Office here, I am of the opinion that they are admirable 
examples of wall decoration, as successful as any contemporary work I know 
of in the country with regard to composition, space, color, and content. 

I personally find no evidence of “sinister” propaganda in the episodes the 
artist has chosen to depict, and it is my personal conviction that to object to 
certain of the incidents portrayed is to indulge in a form of “witch hunting” 
which is properly regarded in this country as undesirably un-American. 

The question was mentioned a moment ago by Mr. McKeever about 
the removal of the murals. May I say a word on that score technically ? 
This morning evidence was submitted indicating that Mr. David 
Finley, my good friend and colleague at the National Gallery of Art 
here, had suggested that it would be possible to remove the frescoes 
without damaging them. I venture to differ with that opinion for the 
reason that these wall decorations are not what is called true frescoes 
sunk into the wall, in which case they can be removed or taken off, 
although it is a very expensive and difficult process. On the other 
hand, they are made in the egg-tempera technique. It is a very 
delicate and fragile method of painting on a finely pulverized plaster 
base. 

To give you an idea of the difficulty involved in attempting to 
remove works of art of this character, I might add, from my own 
experience in the museum, I obtained onetime a small panel, measur- 
ing about 11 by 14 inches, of 15th-century Italian workmanship. It 
was necessary to transfer that panel to canvas to preserve it because 
of certain inherent damages in the wood panel behind the base. To 
effect the transfer of that small picture involved the museum in an 
expenditure of $1,500. 

To contemplate removing these frescoes is a rather ambitious under- 
taking and one that would undoubtedly entail very great expense. 

On the question of preserving works of art—and it is this point 
which is of the greatest personal concern to me—I would like to add 
that just at the close of the war, in 1945, I had the good fortune to 
participate in the Government’s program involving the rescue and 
restitution of many of the works of art that had been looted and 
sequestered by the Nazis. That project engaged the attention and 
time of a large group of men who, in their professional life, were 
associated with the arts. 

In my case I was a museum director. Others were architects, art 
historians, and so on. 
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It was our particular and welcome task to restore some order out 
of the great chaos which the Nazis had brought about. We performed 
an altruistic task in saving for the countries overseas, most of whom 
had been our allies, their important art treasures of the past. 

It seems to me that it is in the true American tradition to preserve 
1 great Cc ae al heritage, whether that is our ¢ own or of another coun- 
try, if it is deserving of preservation; and in this instance the work 
we were coins [ think deserved carrying on as an important and 
valus ib le piec e of preserv: ition w rk. 

In conclusion I would like to make one point with regard to the 
comment made by Congressman Scudder about the character of the 
murals in the Rincon Post Office, with reference to the fact that they 
are not as pleasant and agreeable in character as they might be. 

I feel that that is a question of taste. Some like it and some do not. 
However, I think it should be pointed out that there does exist in San 
Francisco a large and important cycle of frescoes de picting the con- 
structive and important industrial side of California life in the form 
of the frescoes which were executed at the Coit Memorial Tower on 
felegraph Hill. 

Also, I think that the amount of attention that is paid to the murals 
has perhaps been overstated. My colleague, Dr. Heil, when going 
again to look at the works in the Rincon Annex Post Office, and re- 
viewing his own opinion about them, said that during the half or 
three quarters of an hour that he stood looking at the murals he felt 
there must have been an estimated 800 people going through, and he 
oreatly regretted that not one person even looked at the murals. That 
is not a very good point for the development of mural decoration in 
this country but I do think it serves to offset a little bit the importance 
that might attach to the pathetic case of the postal employee who felt 
his pay should be raised in order to suffer the difficulty of being con- 
fronted with those murals. ; 

Also, I think it is only fair to point out that all employees of the 
post office, so far as I know, sit behind a solid wall which effectively 
prevents their seeing the murals unless they deliberately go out into 
the lobby to look at them. 

We have one statement which is already in your hands, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I would like in closing to make reference to the long list of 
organizations, both museums and universities and their art depart- 
ments throughout the country who have submitted strenuous objec- 
tion to the propos sed removal of the frescoes. Since these are, I be- 
lieve, to be made a part of the record an enumeration of the institu 
tions would be beside the point. But one statement was so very 

effectively expressed that I would like to re ad it. 

It is by Mr. John H: ay W hitney who is one of the most distinguished 
Americans and a great patron of the arts, and head of the board of 
trustees of one of New York’s top museums. Mr. Whitney has 
written: 

I am disturbed to hear of proposed destruction of murals in Rincon Post Office 
in San Francisco. Their recognized excellence as works of art would make their 
lestruction an act of vandalism unworthy of the United States. As chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Museum of Modern Art I am glad to join the 
trustees of the San Francisco Museum and the executives of the three leading 
2rt Museums of San Francisco in a strong protest against this proposed willful 
action. 

JoHN Hay WHITNEY. 
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Mr. McGrecor. Will you yield for a question? Do you think Mr. 
Whitney has ever seen the murals? 

Mr. Howe. To my knowledge Mr. Whitney has. 

Mr. Aucuincuioss. I can testify to that because I also received a tele- 
gram from Mr. Whitney to that effect, which I have placed in the 
rec ord. 

(The telegram is as follows:) 

New York, N. Y., April 29, 1953. 
Hon. JAMES CoaTs AUCHINCLOSS, 
House of Representatives: 


I am disturbed to hear of proposed destruction of murals in Rincon post office 
in San Francisco. Their recognized excellence as works of art would make their 
destruction an act of vandalism unworthy of the United States. As chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Museum of Modern Act, I am glad to join the 
trustees of the San Francisco Museum and the executives of the three leading 
art museums of San Francisco in a strong protest against this proposed willful 
action. 

JoHn Hay WHITNEY. 

Mr. MoGregor. That he has seen them? 

Mr. Aucurincioss. That he has seen them. 

Mr. Howe. May I add one P. S., if it is not out of order? I think 
it has not been stressed to the group here, and it is a very important 
point: In looking at these murals if you do not see the color you 
are not getting a ‘faithful or true impression of them. The color is 
very distinguished and it is very dramatic. 

Mr. Scuerer. That brings me to a question. You saw the murals, 
of course. 

Mr. Howe. I am very familiar with them. 

Mr. Scuerer. I would be interested, because these photographs we 
have here do not show color; if the witness could tell me whether 
the man, the back of whose head we see in this vigilante picture, is 
actually a Negroor not. It appears to be a Negro. 

Mr. Hower. My impression is that it is not. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is the reason why I asked. It appears in the 
photograph he is a Negro. 

Mr. Grorce. There weren’t any in California at the time. 

Mr. Howe. He may have been a Latin. 

Mr. Grorae. The impression we got is he was a colored man, and 
there were none in California during the vigilante days. Of course, 
with the background of the painter, if that was implied or even colored 
enough, we would natur ally suspect the motive. 

Mr. Scuerer. You recall that individual mural now? 

Mr. Howsr. Reasonably well. In seeing it in the better photograph 
you have than the one which is attached to the papers here. 

Mr, Scuerer. I am not asking you about the photograph, but from 
your own recollection of having seen that mural, could you tell this 
committee now whether or not “anybody looking at it would gather 
the impression that it was a Negro? 

Mr. Howe. I would think not, Mr. Scherer. My impression is it 
would be someone of Latin extraction, with very dark hair, but not 
Negro. 

Mr. Grorer. Dark neck? 

Mr. Howe. Dark neck and hair. 

Mr. Scuerer. It appears though, to anyone looking at this large 
photograph that he is a Negro. 
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Mr. Howe. I think the color is a very important factor in the deter- 
mination of the esthetic value. 

Mr. Grorce. There would not be anything implied in that connec- 
tion in this mural, would there ? 

Mr. Hower. I think not. 

Mr. Grorce. When all the rest of the people in the picture are 
absolutely white ? 

Mr. Scuerer. The backs of the necks of the so-called vigilantes or 
capitalists with the top hats all appear white, and it is easily dis- 
tinguishable they are white. 

Mr. Brownson. 1 would like to ask the witness one question that 
has nothing to do with this. We have a very great high school 
called the Thomas Carr Howe High School, in Indiana. Is that 
named after one of your family ? 

Mr. Howe. That was my father. I am Indiana born but I have 
lived in California 22 years. I had a great-grandfather who was 
there in 1848. So Jama maverick. 

Mr. Scuerer. We do have Negroes in San Francisco today. 

Mr. Howe. Oh, indeed so. 

Mr. Steep. For the purpose of the record, and since you appear 
here I take it as an expert, I wonder if you would mind giving us a 
brief statement as to your background and what makes you an expert. 
I think maybe that would give a little bit more weight to your 
comments. 

Mr. Howe. Very good. I am a graduate of Harvard College, class 
of 1926. The major portion of my undergraduate studies was de- 
voted to the fine arts. I remained at Harvard taking post graduate 
work in the fine arts, for a period of 314 years, supplementing my 
studies there with intensive study abroad during the period of my 
undergraduate and post graduate days. Thereafter I accepted a post 
as assistant director of the California Palace of the Legion of Honor 
in 1931 and I have been connected with that museum ever since. I 
became director of the museum late in 1939. 

Mr. SHetixy. Just one point on the question raised by some mem- 
bers of the committee about this particular panel of the vigilante 
episode. 

When this matter was first called to my attention about 3 years ago 
by a gentleman who visited me in my office at San Francisco, I told 
him I had not seen the murals and could not make up my mind on 
them and had a perfectly open mind. 

I went through these same photographs that I thing Mr. Scudder 
presented, or similar prints from the same shots and I made a critical 
comment regarding the one with the clenched fist about which I — 
earlier. Amongst those I criticized was the one just mentioned about 
the vigilantes all being very outstandingly white and the gentleman 
with the noose around his neck being dark to the point that the im- 
mediate reaction when you view that picture is that he was colored. 
My recollection of history is that there were very few if any Negroes 
in California at that time. 

Since then I have several times gone down and seen the mural itself; 
and you get a completely different impression when you see the mural. 
Not that it is a colored Negro gentleman, but that it may have been 
somebody of Spanish or Mexican extraction. The color on the wall of 
the mural does not give you the same reaction as do these photographs. 
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Mr. Scuerer. You get the impression he is different from the rest 
of the men in the picture, and coming from some minority group. 

Mr. Sueitey. That is possible, because the predomin: int people in 
California at that time were the Mexican and Spanish-descent people. 

Mr. Auvcurincioss. Have you anything further, Mr. Howe? 

Mr. Howe. I have nothing further. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Thank you very much, sir. Mr. Faulkner, you 
are counsel for Mr. Refregier ? 

Mr. Fautkner. Yes, sir. Unfortunately my name is on the list as 
a witness. I was merely in communication w ith the committee so that 
1 could attend the hearings and observe the testimony; but not to 
attend as a witness. 

Mr. AvucHINcLOss. Not as a witness? 

Mr. FaucKner. No. 

Mr. Avucuincioss. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Scupper. Do you mean that Mr. Refregier is not here? 

Mr. Fauuxner. No, sir. He is busy painting and is not here. As 
a matter of fact, he is ps unting murals for a s¥ni igoxzue, 

Mr. Aucuincxoss. Our next witness is Mr. Bonner. According to 
the time schedule, Mr. Bonner, we will make it a very rough 15 
minutes we can give you. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL HYDE BONNER, TRUSTEE, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF ARTS 


Mr. Bonner. I do not think I shall require that, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have been asked by 
the board of trustees of the American Federation of Arts to come 
here today to say just one brief thing. The American Federation of 
Arts is an association whose chapter members are the museums of 
art and the college art museum and associations of the United States. 
There are some 390 chapter members in all States of the Union, includ- 
ing Hawaii. 

The trustees have asked me to say to you, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, that in their belief no decision should be 
taken concerning the destruction of the Refregier murals in the Rin- 
con annex post office without consulting the United States Fine Arts 
Commission, which was established by Congress to give advice and 
judgment on art and art matters in public buildings of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Avcutncross. Will you file with the committee as soon as you 


conveniently can a list of the directors and officers of the American 
Federation of Arts? 


Mr. Bonner. Indeed I shall. 

Mr. Avcutnc.oss. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bonner. I am representing the American Federation of Arts. 

Mr. Aucutncioss. Are there any questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Avucutncioss. Thank you very much. We have a statement, 
gentleman, from Henry Schnakenberg on behalf of the Artists Equity 
Association. 

The notation I have here is that this statement will be introduced 
for the record. Have we such a statement on file here? I have 
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not seen it. “a take it there is no objection and this will be included at 
the appropriate place in the record. 
(The statement by the Artists Equity Association is as follows :) 


STATEMENT ON House Joint ResoL_utTion 211 sy Artists Equity ASSOCIATION 
NEw York, N. Y 


Artists Equity Association comprises over 2,000 professional artists in 13 
chapters from coast to coast These artists have joined together in order to 
protect their professional interests and develop economic opportunities. 

he association feels that House Joint Resolution 211. which proposes the 
removal of murals by Anton Refregier from the Rincon annex post office, Sun 


Francisco, Calif., is a serious threat to the interests of professional artists gen 
erally and violates a principle the association is pledged to defend. 

Since these murals are made in the fresco technique, “removal”? would require 
their destruction To destroy such a large work, representing probably the 
greatest single achievement of the artist’s career, would constitute a blow to 
his artistic personality which no member of the profession can countenance 

Our opposition to wanton or partisan destruction of works of art has been a 
principle of the organization since its beginning and was formulated in the fol- 
lowing resolution last spring: 


“Whereas monumental wot of painting or sculpture are peculiarly vulnerable 
because each example thereof is unique; and whereas, the destruction of Such 
a work of art can obliterate in a day the fruits of an artist's best years; and 
whereas such destruction entails equally destructive consequences to the artist’s 
economic statue and professional reputation: Therefore, it is 

Resolved, That Artists Equity Association condemns unconditionally the con 
scious destruction of works of art, whether painting or sculpture, and whether 
by private or Government agency, that recompense to the artist cannot be con 

lered payment for such destruction, and that Artists Equity Association shall 
oppose such destruction at all times through all means at its disposal 

The association feels that thi ll should be opposed also because of the light 
in which it places the culture of the United States in the eyes of other countries 
of the world 

Many leading citizens, including representatives of the Government, are anx 
ious to build up the cultural representation of the United States abroad. About 
a year ago Mr. Barrett, of the State Department, addressing a group of prominent 
ndustrialists at the Institute for International Relations, urged them to make 


private and corporate funds available for this purpose since such items are not 
included in the Federal budget 

Recently a large grant, to make possible exhibitions of American art in foreign 
countries during the next 5 years, was announced by the Rockefeller Brothers 
Foundation However, there are not many ich activities, and the United 
States lags far behind ma lesser nations in this respect 


The bill under consideration would deal an irreparable blow to the cultural 

representation of the United States abroad. In fact, it might even seem cal 

ted and hypocritical to spend sizable sums circulating exhibitions through 

out the world at the same time that an outstanding monument of cultural ex 
pressions is destroyed at home. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, just for the record, I have read the 
statement by the Artists Equity Association. I have read the state 
ment and no specific observation is made relative to the panels in the 
Rincon post office. The statement does not even say that the asso- 
ciation has seen the panels. A statement of principle is made, and 
that is all; but the association states it is not relevant to the point at 
issue, 

I do not believe anv American organization would advocate that the 
communistic program should be placed on display in public buildings 
of the United States, and I do not believe that the Artists Equity 
Association advocates the adoption of such a policy. I would like that 
statement to be made. 

Mr. Avcurtncioss. Do you object to the introduction ? 

Mr. Scupper. No. I am perfectly willing, with that statement. 
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Mr. Avucurinctioss. There being no objection, it will be introduced 
in the record with that explanation from Mr. Scudder. Is that cor- 
rect, Mr. Scudder ? 

Mr. Scupper. That is right. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to 
put in some statements al this point. 

Mr. AvcHincioss. Without objection permission is granted to Mr. 
Scudder to put some statements into the record at this point. 

(The statements by Mr. Scudder are as follows :) 


{From the Congressional Record of March 17, 1952] 
UsuAL FANFARE PRECEDES ORGANIZATION 


This Artists Equity Association was launched amid fanfare and publicity as an 
organization of painters, sculptors, and graphic artists, formed to serve the 
economic interests of artists, in April of 1947, at a gala affair at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, attended by a couple of hundred artists and museum 
men. 

Artist Equity Association has printed the names of its 54 founding members. 
William Gropper, Communist organizer, is present again as one of the founders 
of AEA. He is joined by seven members of the Communist John Reed Club. 
They are Louis Guglielmi, Raphael Soyer, Adolph Dehn, the late John Sloan, 
Reginald Marsh, Ben Shahn, and Nicolai Cikovsky. This is a nucleus of experi- 
enced organizers. 

Then I find the late Jo Davidson who since the days of the Armory Show of 
1913 has been active in radical art causes. His record as an organizer I will read 
from the Un-American Activities Committee report of July 21, 1947: “The 
ICC-ASP was of Communist orgin. It was set up by the Reds in January 1945 
through their fronter Jo Davidson.” 

Davidson was cochairman of the NC-ASP, the organization that staged the 
Waldorf so-called peace conference, and 11 founding members of AEA were spon- 
sors of that notorious Red propaganda stunt. Five of them were organizers and 
teachers of the John Reed Club mentioned before. Additional Red sponsors were 
Aaron Bohrod, Paul Burlin, Chaim Gross, Robert Gwathmey, Jack Levine, and 
Max Weber. Every one of these men has been loud and clamorous in the dis- 
loyal Communist cultural bund. The majority of the founders have been con- 
nected with Communists, Communist-front organizations, or Communist 
publications. 

Artist Equity Association as an organization has passed the first requirement 
of a Communist front. It has Red organizers, left sympathizers, and just enough 
innocents to meet the requirements. Now who is placed as secretary of this 
artists outfit? None other than Mr. Frank Kleinholz, one-time teacher at the 
Communist Jefferson School in New York. 


[From the May 1952 issue of American Artist] 
\ QUESTION OF DEMOCRACY 
An editorial 


Once again the question of the inviolability of works of art has been raised, 
this time by the New York Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions in 
connection with the proposal to destroy a mural by Anton Refregier in the Rin- 
con Hill branch post office in San Francisco. 

A letter from the council addressed to “Fellow Artists” asking them to join 
in a protest against the destruction of the murals explains that the mural was 
painted by Anton Refregier after winning a national competition and acceptance 
of his sketches by a Government-sponsored body. During the painting of the 
mural the American Legion of San Francisco, we are told, attempted unsuccess- 
fully to block its completion and is now trying to effect its destruction. 

In its letter the Council of Arts, Sciences, and Professions quotes the follow- 
ing resolution recently passed by Artists Equity: 

“Whereas monumental works of painting or sculpture are peculiarly vul- 
nerable because each example thereof is unique; and 
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“Whereas the destruction of such a work of art can obliterate in a day the 
fruit of an artist’s best years; and 

“Whereas such destruction entails equally destructive consequences to the 
artist’s economic status and professional reputation: Therefore, it is 

“Resolved, That Artists Equity Association condemns unconditionally the con- 
scious destruction of works of art, whether painting or seu pture, and whether by 
private or Government agency, that recompense to the artist cannot be considered 
payment for such destruction, and that Artists Equity Association shall oppose 
such destruction at all times through all means at its disposal.” 

We artists,” the ASP letter goes on to sa) believe that at the completion 
and after payment for monumental works of art, such works of art become the 
property of the people and that neither the Government nor any private indi- 
vidual has the right to consor or destroy it.” 

Many readers will recall the controversy over the destruction in 1942 of a 
nural in fresco by Alfred Crimi in the Rutgers Presbyterian Church in New York. 
Crimi took the case to court. He lost his suit, the mural was destroyed. The 
court denied the artist’s claim to inviolability, denied the painter’s rights to his 
work after it has been unconditionally sold. The judgment, in effect, upheld 
the principle of property rights, a principle that is a cornerstone of democratic 
government. 

Although I greatly regretted the destruction of Crimi’s mural which, in my 
opinion and that of other critics, was a splendid work of art, I can only concur 





in the court’s judgment because I beli ein democrac\ 

Great as any work of art may be, its importance is insignificant compared 
with the preservation of human rights. Artists Equity’s resolution, if observed 
would prohibit the removal of buildings—works of art—in rapidly growing 
cities to make way for larger and more adequate structures; it would give per- 


petual life to numberless hideous monuments and murals, commissioned during 


an era of low taste, or foisted upon the publie by political pressure 


It would have prevented the destruction of Diego Rivera’s Radio City mural 
which turned out to be communistic propaganda It w ld prevent the removal 
f a banal mural in a public library—once probably considered good art—by a 





ad painter long dead and forgotten, to make room for a more appropriate work 
by a contemporary artist. The resolution, put in effect, would be a disservice 
to artists themselves rather than a protection 

I have seen neither the original Refregier mural nor a reproduction of it. My 
interest in the matter has nothing to do with the art merit of the painting 
which, being a Refregier, I suspect is considerable Presumably the American 
Legion is objecting to the picture’s message rather than to its esthetic character 

What is at stake here is the preservation of the democratic process. The 
ASP refers to the American Legion as a “pressure group,” yet it has setup its 
own “pressure group.” Now this should not be a fight between two pressure 
groups. The ASP admits that “such works of art become the property of the 
people.’ Why then does it not canvass the opinion of the people in this postal 
district who are most concerned, the public which can logically be said to “own” 
the picture? They, not artists all over the Nation, are the people whose pleasure 
should decide the issue. It is they whom the picture is intended to serve. 

To the American Legion we offer the same advice. Let the two “pressure 
groups,” if they really stand for democracy, get together in the taking of a 
poll of citizens who visit that post office during a single week. Give them their 
freedom to decide what they do or do not wish to live with and what kind of an 
influence they wish to set before their children. Let the citizens decide. Even 
though they may make an unwise choice, let us remember that in a democracy 
people have even the privilege of choosing what may not be best for them—as 
they do on many an election day. As to the effect of the picture’s destruction 
upon the artist’s reputation, it is a weak reputation indeed that could not survive 
an incident of that kind. 

ERNEST W. WATSON. 

Mr. Avucutncioss. I have a statement here from the AMVETS 
signed by James J. Kehoe, AMVET Bay Area Council commander, 
510 Chelmsford Road, Hillsborough, San Mateo, P. O. delivery. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be inserted in the record at the 
appropriate point. It was on my desk here and I am afraid we 
overlooked it. 

(The statement by the AMVETS referred to above is as follows :) 
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AMVETS 


The Bay Area Council of the AMVETS, American Veterans of World War II, 
held a special meeting on April 14, a 3. at the Marine Memorial Club, San 
Francisco, Calif., and it was unanimously voted and passed by the membership 
and agreed upon by the resolution committee that the following resolution be 
approved and submitted to our representatives in Congress for consideration, 

Whereas the membership of the AMVETS in the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has opposed to mural painting now displayed in the Rincon annex 
post office, San Francisco, Calif 

Whereas the painting consists of a priest holding a red Bible in his hand, 
a set of guns from a naval battleship pointing out and the American flag being 
misplaced with flags of other nations; representing a communistic painting ; 

Vhereas the Post Office Department is a Government agency supported by the 
American people who are in the battle against communism ; 

Whereas the Post Office Department represents the Government of the United 
States and its citizens: Therefore, be it f 

Resolved by the Bay Area Council AMVETS in the city and county of San 
Francisco, Caliy., That we are opposed to the mural paintings in the Rincon 


annex post office San Francisco, and request that their removal be enforced 
by necessary legislation in the Congress of the United States. 
Respectfully submitted for consideration and approval by the California 


ngressional delegation 
JAMES J. KEHOR, 
{MVET Bay Area Council Commander. 


Mr. Avucuincvoss. Are there any other witnesses who wish to be 
heard briefly ¢ 


STATEMENT OF H. D. WALKER, REPRESENTING ARTISTS EQUITY 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Watker. Mr, Chairman, I can be very brief. I do represent 
Ars tists Equity Association. Mr. Schnakenberg could not come. My 
n s Hudson D. Walker. I would like to read a part of this state- 
ment, 

Mr. AucuincLoss. You have ams 7 minutes. 

Mr. Watxer. I won't take that long, sir. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, 1 was * st going to read out of this state 
ment that has been introduced into the record, a part of a letter that 
the artist received from Julian aiey: the outstanding cultural 
leader in Great Britain, who used to be the Director General of 


UNESCO: 
* “ * * * * 


Mr. AucnincLoss. Thank you very much. Are there any questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Avcuinectoss. Mr. Faulkner, would you come forward for a 
minute? I would like to ask you just one question. I understand 
your reluctance to testify as a witness. Can you testify as to where 
Anton Refregier was born / 


STANLEY FAULKNER, COUNSEL FOR ANTON REFREGIER 


Mr. Faurxner. The only knowledge I have is that he was born 
outside the United States as evidenced by the record of this com- 
mittee, but that he is a ni aturali ze ‘d citizen—I think that was proven 
and established—as of about 1930, I believe. I never inquired into 
it except I do know he is foreign born. He did tell me he is an Ameri- 

in citizen, and he was very much affected by the statement that had 
heae saad to the press by Congressman Scudder to the effect that 
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Mr. Refregier is not an Ame rican citizen. I think there was some 
statement made, if I am correct. on that. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, I made a statement that was taken 
from a newspaper article when I introduced the resolution, and that is 
the reason why I started my statement today giving the actual place 
of birth and when he was naturalized. I apologize d for having made 
the statement, which was supposedly authentic. 

Mr. F AULKNER. U nfortun ately the damage is severely done once 
such a statement is made, and it takes many apologies ‘to correct a 
statement like that. 

Mr. Scupper. Well, it was in the newspapers. 

Mr. Avucuincross. I did not ask you to step up to go into all of 
that. I want to ask you one more = tion. That is, Do vou know if 
Mr. Refregier at any time changed his name from his original name ¢ 

Mr. Fautxner. No. That I do not know. 

Mr. Avucuincioss. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I had to leave the room 
be fore the other witness fini she d. That witi ess put into the record 

T 


t 
' 


a quote from a gentleman from Great Britain in which he is cer- 
tainly making a statement against a Member of Congress which I 
am not in accord with. I will certainly bring it up before the execu 
tive meeting of the committee to strike from the record. I quote 
the statement: 

* * * actions like that of Representative Scudder are trying to introduce a 
similar tyranny into your great country 


I do not Seen from Great Britain putting things in 
the hearin o and making statements like that against a Member of 
Congress when the person Ce ng the tatements is not here to 


l 


answer a few questions that we would like to ask him. Certainly our 
colleague is a Food American and believe n law and order and is a 
defender of Ameri an freedom. 

Mr. Aucuincwoss. If there are no further witnesses I declare this 
hearing closed. 

Mr. McKeever. Mr. Chairman, you asked me to provide the names 
of the officers and directors of the various organizations I represent. 
I would like to enter into the record a compilation of the names of 
the citizens’ committee I have 35 copies here and I would ask per- 


mission to have that inserted. ee ire not. broken down into offices 
but they represent rather a cis vu he li i rf ¢ tizens, all of Vv hom 
are part of this committee. Would « o order ¢ 


Mr. Aucutnuoss. If there is no ok ‘tion, we will insert it. 
(The citizens’ committee list is a tollows:) 


STATEMENT FOR THE CITIZENS’ COM MITTEE 


A joint resolution of Congress is under consideration declaring that the Anton 
Refregier murals in the Rincon Annex post office in San Francisco “cast a 
derogatory and improper reflection on the character of the pioneers and the 
history of the great State of California” and should be promptly removed. 

Che designs for the murals and the completed murals were approved by the 
Federal Building Administration after all revisions required had been fully 
complied with and final approval granted 

Competent nationally recognized art authorities have attested to the aesthetic 
quality of the murals and the episodes are based on historic fact. 

If works of art are to be destroyed or eliminated whenever they cease to 
conform to the taste of an art society, a fraternal organization, or any other 
group, the status of durable art in America is subverted. 
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Good citizens will resent this intrusion into the field of art and freedom of 


artistic expression 


to Members of Congress (list 
attached) by writing or wiring an expression of your views 


You are urged to make your opposition know 





This statement was drafted on April 14 by Lloyd Ackerman, attorney; I. R 
Fromer, artist and architect Michael Goodman, architect and professor; Erle 
Loran. artist. writer. and teacher: Charles Mattox, artist, businessman; Dr 
Grace Morley. art lecturé ind writer, director, San Francisco Museum of 
\ i Mundt teacher, dire r, California School of Fine Arts 
Mrs. Hei Potter Russell, philanthropist and civic leader; Ferdinand Smit} 
business! , resident p ner, Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Marti 

nd San Fra sco Art Festival, 1951 and 1952; 
> Walton, busir eX ive, « leader, philanthropist; Mrs. Grete 
\ : rt « ‘ ade rH g a businessman, president, Crown 
Z rt or} 

| f 9 sé ul » this date, who have endorsed the 
sta ent 

i ( I I 1! SA I co 
Banning, 173 M ‘ Lane, San Francisco 
‘ ' rote Bernardi & ] ms, 402 Jackson, San Francis 
Cl] ca Blvt bi B h & ¢ Russ | San Francisco and Redington Road 
] io san 
| | I } { an | 0 : 
‘ M. I 1 ‘irs I , (11 Hayy it san Mateo 
S le TV rig ) ’a Ss bf rancisee 
I ne 
‘ 131 ZA G Sa oO 
} \ \ ( 
( (MM 2 Hyd San Francisco 
1 " ( 1 8 i =e 
E. M | \ S I ) 

1 S ( I Son 
H G. Cro Mi I ), 541 S atierra, Stanford 
( er Vali 142 | ‘ iy CISCO 
Eliz Pope Davis (Mrs. John Parks), 2714 Pacific, San Francisco 
] ibeth MeG, Dunne (Mrs. Aj ir B.), 2090 Valiejo, San Francisco 
Paul I L Cal l S | ( 

Mrs. P Eliel, 2423 | enw 1, San |] ncisco 

Donn Emmons, Wurster, Bernardi & E ns, 402 Jackson, San Francisco 
Forrest Engelhart, Alamo, Calif. 

\ Milton H. Esberg, Ross a 1101 Green, San Francisco 

J Earl W. Escher, 2335 Pacific, San Francisco 

Rebecca Wood Esherick, Box 554, Kentfield 

Charles Griffin Farr, 535 Columbus. San Francisco 

Dr. Ray Faulkner, Stanford University, Stanford 

Dr. William Faulkner, 20 San Rafael Way, San Francisco 


Mr. and Mrs, Charles W. Fay, 2740 Divisadero, San Francisco 
R. fromer, 1932 Cabrillo, San Francisco 

Mrs. Mortimer Fleishhacker, 2418 Pacific Avenue, San Francisco 

Phoebe Galgiani (Mrs. John V.), 2626 Larkin, San Francisco 

Michael Goodman, 29 Northgate Avenue, Berkeley 

Elizabeth Hamilton (Mrs. Noble), 2901 Scott, San Francisco 

Leah Rinne Hamilton (Mrs. Joseph), 1141 Filbert. San Francisco 

Dr. Walter Heil, De Young Memorial Museum and 2674 Broadway, San Francisco 

Prof. H. C. Heffner, 1550 Waverley. Palo Alto 

George W. Hellyer, Jr., 261 Filbert, San Francisco 

Mrs. Fentriss Hill, 840 Powell, San Francisco 

Thomas C. Howe, Jr., California Palace of the Legion of Honor and 2345 Hyde, 
San Francisco 

Sargeant Johnson, 1507 Grant, San Francisco 

Donald Kirby, Beach, Kirby & Mulvin, 109 Stevenson and 29 Alta, San Francisco 

Mrs. Donald Kirby, 29 Alta, San Francisco 

Daniel E. Koshland, Levi Strauss & Co., 98 Battery, San Francisco 

Squire Knowles, 730 Montgomery, San Francisco 

Marcella Labaudt, 1407 Gough, San Francisco 
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James K, Lockhead, Crocker First National Bank, San Francisco 

Ward Lockwood, 1686 LaLoma Avenue, Berkeley 

Erle Loran, 10 Kenilworth Court, Berkeley 

Garrett McEnerney II, McEnerney & Jacobs, Hobart Building, San Francisco 
J.D. McEvoy, 99 27th Avenue, San Francisco 

Caroline Martin (Mrs. Charles O.), 2521 Broadway, San Francisco 

Charles Mattox, the Louvre, 719A Chestnut, San Francisco 

Rev. William J. Monihan, S. J., University of San Francisco, San Francisco 
ric Mendelsohn, 627 Commercial and 2423 Leavenworth, San Francisco 


Natalie O. M. Merrill (Mi John L.), 1940 Broadway, San Francisco 
Dr. Grace Morley, San Francisco Museum of Art, Civic Center, and 1145 Green, 
Sa | ancisco 


Ernest Mundt, California School of Fine Arts, 800 Chestnut, San Francisco 
Stephen C. Pepper, 2718 Buena Vista Way, Berkeley 


Helen Crocker Russell, 1 Montgomery, San Francisco, and 555 Enealyptus 
Burlinggame 
Russell, 401 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
Rudolph Schaeffer, Rudolph Schaetfer School of Design, 350 Union, San Francisco 


Nell Sinton (Mrs. Stanley H.), 2520 Divisadero 
Ferdinand Smith, Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fenne & Beane. 301 Montgomery, San 


Francisco 


Margery Hoffman Smith, 825 Francisco, San Francisco 

Martin Snipper, 18 Edith, San Francisco 

Antonio Sotomayor, 3 Le Roy Place, San Francisco 

Jeannet Dyer Spencer (Mrs. Eldridge 7 1030 Valle San Francisco 

Ann Sterling (Mrs. J. E. W ice), 623 Mirada Road. Palo A 

Wallace Sterling, Stanford University, Stanf l 

Josephine Sullivan (Mrs. Jerd), 944 Chestnut, San Francisco 

Jerd illivan, Crocker First National Bank, San Francisco, and 944 Chestnut, 


San Francisco 
Mrs. Powers Symington, 834 Grove, San Francisco 
rene Tepper, S02 Montg¢ i 
tuth Cravath Wakefield, 716 
Sidney Walton, 1725 Kearne 
Michael Weill, White House, San Francisco 
Lynn White, Mills College, Oakland 
B ton Wilbur, Wilbur-Ellis Co., 320 California, San Francisco 
WwW. W. Wurster, 1481 LeRoy Ay ie, Berkeley, Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons, 

402 Jackson, San Francisco 

LD. Zellerbach, 343 Sansome, San Francisco 


San Francisco 





LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED BY CHAUNCEY McKEEVER 
SAN FRANCISCO PLANNING AND HOUSING ASSOCIATION, 210 POS ST., SAN FRANCISC( 


Herbert Bartholomew, president 

Michael Weill, first vice president 

George W. Johns, Jr., second vice president 
John Bolles, third vice president 

senjamin H. Swig, treasurer 

Mrs. Jessie C. Coleman, secretary 

Miss Alice Griffith, honorary president 


SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION, 800 CHESTNUT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Francis V. Keesling, Jr., president 
John BE. Cushing, first vice president 
Mrs. Joseph Bransten, second vice president 
William W. Crocker, treasurer 
Mrs. Stanley Sinton, secretary 


METAL ARTS GUILD, 1335 M’ALLISTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Maroline Rosone, president 
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MARIN SOCIETY OF ARTISTS, MARIN ART & GARDEN, ROSS, CALIF, 
Ray Strong, president 
SAN FRANCISCO WOMEN ARTISTS, 2238 HYDE STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Frances Baldwin, president 

Mrs. Charles S. James, treasurer 
Elizabeth Mailliard, membership 

Marcia Fee, executive business secretary 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM OF ART 


W. W. Crocker, chairman of the board, Crocker First National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Brayton Wilbur, president of the board, 320 California Street, San Francisco, 

Robert C. Harris, secretary, Heller, Ehrman, White & McAuliffe, attorneys 14 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


WOMEN’S BOARD, 1953, SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM OF ART 


Mrs. Jerd Sullivan, president, 944 Chestnut Street, San Francisco. 

Mrs. Clarence Lindner, first vice president, 283 Telegraph Hill Boulevard, San 
Francisco. 

Mrs. John L. Merrill, second vice president, 1940 Broadway, San Francisco. 

Mrs. Walter A. Haas, secretary, 2100 Pacific Avenue, San Francisco. 


List FavorInG ADOPTION OF HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 211 


James J. Kehoe, commander, AMVET Bay Area Council, 510 Chelmsford Road, 
Hillsborough, San Mateo P. O. Delivery, California 

R. A. Cahalan, 2111 Hyde Street, San Francisco, Calif. (Mr. Cahalan’s letter 
exceptional) 

F. M. Brett, 174 Ellis Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

H. D. Pischel, 15 Sixth Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

Elmer Booth, 1133 Estates Drive, Lafayette, Calif. 

Mrs. Clark M. Johnson, 2834 Divisadero Street, San Francisco 23, Calif. 

Eldred L. Meyer, Chairman, Grand Parlor Americanism Committee, Native Sons 
of the Golden West, 833 Rowan Building, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

Dr. Herbert McKnight Doyle, 2507 Pine Street, San Francisco 15, Calif. 

Brother Cornelius, St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s College, Calif. 

Dr. Harry B. Hambly, Jr., 2215 Chestnut Street, San Francisco 23, Calif. 

Alfred M. Silva, 650 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Thomas C. Leighton, president, Society of Western Artists, 1170 Phelan Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Ernest B. Hillstrom, 131 23d Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 
(Above list shows names of those who have communicated with committee 

as of June 4, 1953, urging adoption of H. J. Res. 211.) 
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Catherine B. Heckman, San Francisco, Calif. 
Glo. Perman, 426 Filmore Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


William Warren, San Francisco, Calif. 
C. Jularloe, San Francisco, Calif. 

Melvin B. Johnson, San Francisco, Calif. 
EK. J. Woodier, San Francisco, Calif ; 
Q. McCauley, San Francisco, Calif. 
Jane Barnes, San Francisco, Calif. ; 


Eldon 8S. Heckman, 151 Glenview, San Francisco, Calif. 

Charles R. Blyth, San Francisco, Calif. 

Edith Swanson, 1478 Washington Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Elizabeth Randall, 645 Eighth Avenue, San Francisco, Calif, 

Edith Witt, 69 Henry, San Francisco, Calif. 

J. E. Wallace Sterling, 623 Mirada, Stanford University, California. 
Allon Schoener, San Francisco, Calif. 

Walter Heil, San Francisco, Calif. 


font to om 
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Bruce and Grace Kelham, San Francisco, Calif. 

Lloyd 8S. Ackerman, 111 Sutter Building, San Frane sco, Calif. 
E. Morris Cox, San Francisco, Calif 

Gardner Dailey, American Institute of Archite 
O. I. Grossman, 50 Parker Avenue, San Francis« 
J. D. McEvoy, 1900 Russ Building, San F 


cts, San Francisco, Calif 
o, Calif. 
rancisco 4, Calif 


L. P. Job, 2695 Sacramento Street, San Francisco 15. Calif 
: if, 


idith Kerner, 2114 Baker Stre« San Fr: ( 
Clifford R. Peterson, 1085 Washington Stree San Fra ( Calif. 
Ferdinand C. Smith, San Francisco, Calif 
Don Blum, 1085 Washington Street. Sa Fra sco, Calif 
Mrs. Joseph A. Moore, Jr., 2590 Green § et, § Francisco, Calif 
Mrs. Noble Hamilton, 2901 Seott Stres S F ( » 23. Calif 
Grover A. Magnin, apartment A, St. Francis H San Francisco, ¢ if. 
Mrs. Stanley H. Sinton, Jr., 2520 Divisadero Street, San Francisco, Calif . 
Dr. Paul J. Moses, M. D., 2000 Van Né \ ie, San Francisco, Calif 
Mrs. Arthur G. Dunne, 2090 VY: jo Street, San I cisco, Calif 
\l Charles O. Martin, 2521 Broad iv, San F ( < “Ca f 
Henry Mayer, M. D.: W. L. Mink Ss} M. D.; I ne Latimer, Redwood, Calif 
Walte W. Hort James Ac] l I I J n His Wa Lock od 
B keley, Calif 
m W. W er, arcl 7 ( 
\b Rot! 0 Har Ss ( ( f 
| I en, 1232 P H R I f Ca 
Ed ( ers, 2013 W | \ gS] 
( ( ( ni } \ H 4 ' 
I Durst, 8 | 
Ernest Mundt ( S s, SOO ¢ it Str San 
Francisco, ¢ 
Mc! ‘ Il. De ¥ [ C } Calif 
( L. Me M 4 ul vice presi 
nt of Am n A ( \ ! 1) I 
chel D. Weill, president, 1 { ' Calif 
John \ Dodds, St f 1 t ( 
4 Faulkner De} \ ( . 1 1 ( 





nia 
M Wallace Sterling, tl | *s ] : 1 U1 sity, California 
John P,. Leeper, director, P ler Art hl ite, 46 North Los Robles, Pasadena, 
if 
Richard F. Howard ector, Birmingham M of Art, Birmingham, Ala. 
James Chillman, Jr ine r, Museum Fine Arts, Houston 5, Tex. 
ir Onderdonk, Witte M ( Muset San Antonio, Tex 
Perrty T. Rathbone, director, City Art Museum of St. Louis, M« 
Edmund Yaghijan, Department of Fir Arts, University of South Carolin 


Columbia, 8S. C 

Henry R. Hope, Fine Arts Department, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind 

William M. Milliken, director, Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio 

John C, Galloway, Department of Art, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Adelyn D. Breeskin, director, Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, Md. 

Lynn White, Jr., president, Mills College, Mills College, California 

Esther I. Seaver, director, the Dayton Art Institute, Dayton 5, Ohio 

Lamar Dodd, Department of Art, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Justus Bier, History of Arts, University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky 

Richard B. Freeman, Department of Art, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Alden F. Megrew, Fine Arts Department, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Lynn R. Wolfe, Department of Fine Arts, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Edward S. King, director, Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore I, Md. 

Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., director, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Stanley Faulkner, counselor at law, 9 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

Paul Hyde Bonner, American Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C 

Brayton Wilbur, president, and W. W. Crocker, chairman of board, Gardner 
Dailey, Hector Escobosa, Robert C. Harris, Mrs EF. S. Heller, Charles Page, 
Mrs. Henry Potter Russell, Leon Russell, Albert E. Schlesinger, trustees of 
San Francisco Museum of Art, San Francisco, Calif 
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J. D. Zellerbach, president of Crown Zellerbach Corp. and trustee of San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art, San Francisco, Calif. 

Helen Crocker Russell, 1 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Thomas C. Howe, Jr., director, California Palace of Legion of Honor, San Fran- 
C1SCO 

Lincoln Rothschild, executive director, Artists Equity Association, New York, 
N. Y. 

C. Barbaer, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Patricia Peeke, art librarian, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Esther Gordon, department of art, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Agnes R. Claflin, director of art gallery, chairman, Art Department, Vassar 
College, New York 

Herman More, director, Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 West Eighth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Alfred H. Barr, Jr., director, Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Edgar C. Schenck, director, Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, Buffalo 22, N. Y. 

Linda Weinberg, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Mr. Miller McDaniel, manager, Miller McDaniel Co., Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Richard E. Fuller, president and director, Seattle Art Museum, Seattle, Wash. 

Victor D’Amico, director, department of education, Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, N. ¥ 

Mrs. Aline Gunst, 2786 Vallejo Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Daniel C. Rich, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Barbara Parrott, San Mateo, Calif. 
ifred Neumeyer, Mills College, California 

Roger Wurtz, Kentfield, Calif 

Charles Porter and Robert Steinwedell, 304 Greenwich Street, San Francisco, 
Calif 

Paul bk. Firden, 1059 Union Street, San Francisco 11, Calif 

Miss Mary E. Haggerty, 1444 16th Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mrs. Anne H. Rockwell, 45 Scenic Way, San Francisco, Calif 

Mrs. Edward J. Buckley, 39 San Anselmo Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mrs. Arthur L. Bloomfield, 245 Locust Street, San Francisco 18, Calif. 

Rene d’Harnoncourt, Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53d Street, New York 19, 
N. Y 

Dorothy Ely, 50 Scenic Way, San Francisco 21, Calif. 

Elizabeth Banning, American Institute of Decorators, 173 Madison Lane, San 
Francisco, Calif 

Mrs. Milton H. Esberg, Ross, Calif 

Grace L. McCann Morley, director, San Francisco Museum of Art, San Francisco, 
Calif 

Lloyd Goodrich, Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 West Eighth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

S. Lane Faison, Jr., president, College Art Association of America, 625 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. \ 

Hamilton Brown, president, Allied Arts Association, Houston, Tex. 

Herbert Bartholomew, president, San Francisco Planning and Housing Associa- 
tion, 210 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Olive Cowell, 171 San Marcos Avenue, San Francisco 16, Calif. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee Gilbert, 2127 21st Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mrs. Morse Erskine, 233 Chestnut Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 

Mrs. John V. Galgiani, 2126 Larkin Street, San Francisco 9, Calif. 

Richard B. Freeman, department of art, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 

Edgar A. Albin, 1930 Cleveland Avenue, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Phyllis Brome and Arthur Bell, San Francisco, Calif. 

Joseph S. Thompson, San Francisco, Calif. 

BE. P. Richardson, director, Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. D, A. Garfinkel, 1347 37th Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

Gaylen Von Pyle, Route 4, Fayetteville, Ark. 

John Walden Myer, director, Museum of City of New York, 5th Avenue, 103d and 
104th Streets, New York 29, N. Y 

Irving Adler, national director, National Council of Arts, Sciences and Profes- 
sions, Inc., 35 West 64th Street, New York 23, N. Y 

The women’s board, San Francisco Museum of Art, San Francisco, Calif. 

Charles Mattox, chairman, and Ferdinand Smith, secretary, San Francisco Bay 
Region Citizens Committee, San Francisco, Calif 
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G. Ellis Bureaw, director, Neville Public Museum, Green Bay, Wis 
Frank H. Rodin, M. D., 490 Post Street. San Francisco 2, Calif. ; 
Mrs. Perry Biestman, 2520 Dioisadero, San Francis o, Calif 

Mrs. William G. Gilmore, 2950 Vallejo Street, San I 


‘ranciseo 23, Calif. 
Hans Huth, researc! 


1 director, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, IIL. 

Eugene Kingman, director, Joslyn Art Museum, 2218 Dodge Street, Omaha, Nebr 

S. Lane Faison, Jr., president Art Association of America, 625 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

James C. Reisinger, 712 Bay Street. § 

E. A. Grubb, San Francisco, Calif 

Roger D. Lapham, San Francisco, Calif 

Adaline W. and W. P. Fuller, Jr., San Mateo, Calif 

Mrs. Hervey Parke Clarke, Woodside. Calif 

Edith Heath, Paradise Drive, Tiburon 

Lawrence Livingston, Jr., planning 


an Francisco, Calif 


Calif 

consultant, San Francisco, Calif. 
Elaine Rothenberg, 39 Bedford Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hanry E. Butler, Jr., Berkeley, Calif 

Thomas 8. Page, 2940 Pierce Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Wellesley College, Department of Art, Wellesley, Mass. 

Henry F. Grady, San Francisco, Calif 

Mrs. John L. Bradley, 711 Hayne Road, San Mateo. Calif 

Mrs. Robert F. Brand, 2801 Green Street 





San Francisco, Calif. 

Daniel FE. Koshland, San Francisco, Calif 

Charles Mattox, secretary for the Citizens Committee, 

Dore Battee, 210 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif 

Helen Silver. 48 West 98d Street, New York, N. Y 

Alexander Rimley, San Francisco, Calif 

Pauline Sabin Davis, Washington, D. C 

Irwin Rosenhouse, 328 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 

American section of the International Association of Art Crities, New York. N. Y. 

Robert Cronbach, Harold M. Ambellan, 192 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Philip Reisman, 567 6th Avenue, and Harry Shoulber 
York City. 

Joseph Kaplan, Remo Farruggion, Henry Kallen, Henry Rothman, 161 West 22d 
New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Norman M. Dunlop, 2801—B Fulton Street, Berkeley 5, Calif. 

Miss Elma M. Wilkins, 6493 Farallon Way, Oakland 11, Calif 

Mrs. Glenn A. Stockhouse, 2068 Vallejo Street, San Francisco 23, Calif. 

Mrs. E. Gordon, San Francisco, Calif 

Mrs. Edward Macauley, 40 Florence Street, San Frar 11, Calif 


San Francisco, Calif. 


‘, Gerrit Hondius, New 








Cisco 

Henry Mayer and William L. Minkowski, 945 Middlefield Road, Redwood ¢ 
Calif 

Tohn S. Thacher, director, 1708 32d Street, Washington 7, D. C 

George Heard Hamilton, Departme! 


t 
1 
Arthur B. Simon, 3550 Baker Street, San Francisco 25, Cali 


‘ity, 


Rosinda Holmes, 551 Francisco Street, San Frat 


Mildred H. Barish, 1688 Broadway, San Francisco, ¢ f 
Mrs. Bernice G. Lovett, 1177 Cragmont Avenue, Berkeley 8, Calif. 
George Stimmel, 660 Market Street, San Francisco 4, Calif 


Georgina Fenwick, 1252 Filbert Street, San Franciseo 9, Calif 

Mrs. Edward Top! am. Jr.. (No address) 

Dr. Manuel F. Allende, 2259 Vallejo Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Stanley Brooks, 544 Market Street, San Francisco 4, Calif 

Mills College, Department of Art, Katherine F Caldwell, Mills College, Calif. 

Mrs. Francis F. Owen, Box 716, Kentfield, Calif 

Alfred Neumeyer, director, Mills College Art Gallery, Mills College, Cali 

D. G. Byrd, director, Kalamazoo Institute of Arts, 421 West South Street, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

P. H. Baker, 55 Fremont Road, San Rafael, Calif. 

R. V. Carrell, 256 Third Avenue, San Francisco 18, Calif 

J. C. Foster. 1719 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Calif 

tolf Eissler, M. D.. 2107 Van Ness Ave., San Franciseo 9, Calif. 

R. M. Church, director, Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa 5, Okla 

Mrs. Norbert P. O’Brien. 68 Post Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Alexander M. Bing. 18 East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y 

Samuel M. Kootz Gallery. 600 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 

Ira S. Lillick, 311 California Street, San Francisco, Calif 
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Jean Paul Slusser, Museum of Art, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Everett P. Lesley, Jr., 190 East End Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Alice Baldwin Beer, 144 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Alice S. Erskine, 158 East 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Jean E. Mailey, 424 West 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 

S. Lane Faison, Jr., president, College Art Association, 625 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. i 

James S. Plaut, director, Institute of Contemporary Art, 158 Newbury Street 
Boston, Mass 

Rhoda Monks, 33 Castle Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. W. Huebsch, Viking Pre l iS East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
| el L Bo l, 4-4 Fifth i I ‘ San Francisco, Calif 

Frank W. Applebee, head, Department of Art, Auburn, Ala. 

Calvin S. Hathaway, 50 Astor Place, New York 3, N. }¥ 

Helen L. Weinstein, 3934 Washington Street, San Francisco 18, Calif. 


N Benjamin Boas, 2100 Pacit \venue, San Francisco 15, Calif. 

D d Mrs. Douglas G. Campbell, 160 Palo Alto Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 
L. Bedchkee 79 Pleasant $ et, San Francisco, Calif. 

DD. S. Defenba r, d r 7 Worth Art Museum, Fort Worth, Tex. 

j n, s I ( 

Hi. R liteh« k, p i Society of Architectural Historians, Smith College, 


G n B. Washbur1 I Ci egie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





George L, Stout, director, Wo ster Art Museum, 55 Salisbury Street, Worcester, 
M i 

J M. Chur dir I brook Art Center, 2727 South Rockford Road, 
i i, U l 

Mr 1 Mr Geo. K. ¢ $53 20th Avenue, San Francisco 21, Calif. 

Pre r of Archit , University of California, Sacramento, Calif. 

J tanford Court, 901 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

8s.G.8 41st Street, Sacramento, Calif, 

ki. H son, 1200 41st Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

I) y Brown, Univers f California, department of Art, Los Angeles, Calif 

Mrs. B. M. Jacobson, 168 Sth Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

I is Angelo, 4230-B 20th Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

I (5 her, dire , | ersity f Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 

La\ e Krause, 1514 Sou ast Marion Street, Portland 2, Oreg. 

P. M. Bolton, president, 302 Dallas Avenue, Houston 8, Tex. 


dney J. Gallery 15 J 1 ‘ st t, New York 22, N. Y. 


Robert M. Bennett, preside Carmel, Calif. 


Karl Rowland, director, § Joaquin Pioneer Museum, Stockton 3, Calif. 
W. D. Lindsay, 349 Lib Street, San Francisco, Calif 

August B. Rothschild, 155 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif, 

J ©. Campbell, San Francisco Museum of Art, San Francisco 11, Calif. 


Holland Roberts, director, California Labor School, San Francisco 17, Calif. 
beth Rat ll, ¢ Kighth Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

Jerry Bywaters, director, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas 10, Tex. 

Edith A. Standen, 63 Riverside Drive, New York 24, N. Y. 

H. H. Arnason, director, Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mary Shore, 55 Summer Street, Gloucester, Mass. 

Barbara Jorgensen, 39—-B Monroe, San Francisco, Calif 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Lebenbaum, 1850 Bough Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Samuel W. Heavenrich, director, Municipal Art, 2300 East Ocean Boulevard, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Kalman Wubinyi, president, New England Artists Equity Association, 55 Summer 
Street, Gloucester, Mass. 

Marie S. Toaquin, Sutter County, Marysville, Calif. 

Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., director, Addison Gallery of American Art, Andover, Mass. 

Sidney W. Little, dean, School of Architecture and Allied Arts, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oreg. 

Art Department Staff, University of Alabama, Tusculoosa, Ala. 

Mr. and Mrs. Michele Russo, 7342 N. E. Couch Street, Portland 16, Oreg. 

Mrs. John V. Galgiani, chairman, Activities board, San Francisco Museum of 
Art, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. Fiske Kimball, director, Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Board of Trustees, Portland Art Association, Portland, Oreg. 
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Mrs. Ransom Carver, 1215 La Canada Road, San Mateo. Calif. 

Mr. A. E. Manuel, College of Arts and Sciences, University of Arkansas. Favette- 
ille, Ark, : 5 

Mrs. Ugo M. Tavella, 1487 Greenwich Street, San Francisco 9, Calif. 

J. Craig Sheppard, chairman, department of art, University of Nevada, Reno, 
Ney. 

Harry Sheer, 58 11th Street, Oakland, Calif. 

William N. Eisendrath, Jr., assistant to the director, City Art Museum of St. 
Louis, Mo, 

Peter H. Odegard, chairman, University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Mrs. Clara B. Stukey, Rural Route 2, Box 2615, Paradise, Calif. 

Mrs. Gary J. Torre, 65 Evergreen Lane, Berkeley, Calif. 

James D. Hart, 740 San Luis Road, Berkeley 7, Calif. 

Chester J. Villabba, 2656 Webster Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Jean Saiz, Oakland, Calif. 

Frank A. Quinn, 1863 Hayes Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Edith Swanson, 1478 Washington, San Francisco, Calif 

Mrs. Ruth Hammer, San Francisco, Calif. 

Miss Hazel Hanson, Calle Santo Domingo, San Miguel Allende, Guanajuato, 
Mexico. 

Mrs. Leonard Roseman, 3950 Clay Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. Walter Gerstel, 2400 Haste Street, Apartment 8, Berkeley, Calif. 

Stanley Marcus, Neiman-Marcus, Dallas 1, Tex. 

Fleta Panchot, 1230 A Washington Street, San Francisco, Calif 

Mrs. Frank M. Winifred H. Rice, 2846 Green Street, San Francisco, Calif 

T. C. Lawrence, 2605 Etna Street, Berkeley, Calif 

Dr. and Mrs. M. Felton, 123 14th Avenue, San Francisco, Calif 

Anna Wetherill Olmsted, director, Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, 
N.. ¥ 

Mrs. Ruby I. Ruden, 1083 Union Street, San Francisco, Calif 

Millard Meiss, Briar Brae Road, Stamford, Conn. 

Edward Biberman, 3332 Deronda Drive, Hollywood 28, Calif 

Laura Robins Dornhbach, Belvedere, Calif 

Irma Attridge, 9319 Hazen Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Paul Oppermann, 427 Gonzales Drive, San Francisco 27, Calif. 

John E. Hewitt, San Francisco, Calif. 

Frank M. Henry, San Francisco, Calif. 

Jean Paul Slusser, chairman pro tempore, Museum of Art, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

C. E. Stossland, 322 W. Vine Street, Oxford, Ohio 

Victor L. Sutherland, 754 Church Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Margaret Geller, 1320 Henry Street, Berkeley, Calif. 

Julie Pockman, 121 21st Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

Allen Smith, 2160 Geary, San Francisco, Calif 

Paul Nami, 378 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

Kenneth A. Grennon, 4057 24th Street, San Francisco 14, Calif. 

Henry J. Skilling, 2 Brazil, San Francisco, Calif 

A. Maleolm, 1005 Noe Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. Whaley, 672 Lyon, San Francisco, Calif. 

Randolph Sevier, Matson Navigation Co., 215 Market Street, San Francisco 5, 
Calif. 

R. M. Ariss, 2040 Mayview Drive, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 

Osabelle Chaikoff, 1595 La Vereda, Berkeley, Calif 

Albert Lehman, 438 Staten Avenue, Oakland 10, Calif. 

Julia FE. Schneider, 2120 Woolsey Street, Berkeley 5, Calif. 

Mrs. Marion Kronfeld, 333 Frederick Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

James M. Miller, Post Office Box 1495, Sacramento, Calif. 

Ruth Hope, 819 Calmar Avenue, Oakland 10, Calif. 

Lloyd J. Reynolds, professor of art, art department, Reed College, Portiand 2, 
Oreg. 

Robert Mallary, 3531 Meier Street, Venice, Calif. 

Mrs. L. F. Abadie, 5932 Estates Drive, Oakland 11, Calif. 

Mrs. Eleanor D. Breed, 77 Panoramic Way, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jay I. Blayney, 366 San Carlos Avenue, Piedmont, Calif. 

Grace Langstroth, 4321 Bridgeview Drive, Oakland, Calif. 

Florence A, Galt, 150 Ready Road, Concord, Calif. 

E. J. Martin, 43 Riverton Drive, San Francisco 27, Calif. 
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Donald Short, secretary, Artists Club of San Francisco, 252 Clay Street, San 
Franciseo, Calif 

A. P. Castello, 2101 Loguna Street, San Francisco 15, Calif 

E. N. Nelson, 524 Vista Court, Millbrae, Calif 

Lenore M. Collor, 90 Miller Avenue, Mill Valley, Calif. 

W. Pryor, San Francisco, Calif 

Ann Maclean, 938 S. Eldorado Street, San Mateo, Calif 

Francis A. Lockwood, 402 Jackson, San Francisco, Calif. 

Frances S. Baldwin, 2238 Hyde Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Hildegarde Haas, 2541 Dwight Way, Berkeley 4, Calif 

S. Griswold Morley, 2635 Etna Street, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Miss Ruth Sweeney, 1379 Vallejo Street, San Francisco 9, Calif 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Holmes, 1401 Hudson Avenue, St. Helena, Calif. 

Clifford Haley, 3265 Army Street, San Francisco, Calif 

Susan Chambers, 470 Day Street, San Francisco, Calif 

Mrs. L. B. Denniss, 2911 Jackson Street, San Francisco, Calif 

A. B. Ruddacin, 151 Buena Vista Road, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Wm. C. Casperson, curator, Paterson Museum, 268 Summer Street, Paterson, 
Md: 

Nedra B Bel oc, 18 Delmar Be rkele \ 8, Calif 

Susan H. Peters, 422 Spruce Street, San Francisco 18, Calif 


Marian Bb. Davis, San Francisco, Calif 


(Above list contains names of those who have communicated with committee 
as of June 4, 1953.) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1953 
Hon. J. C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
House Committee on Public Works 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: With regard to the hearings on House Joint Resolution 
211 scheduled to begin Friday, May 1, 1953, I respectfully submit two petitions 
signed by individuals favoring retention of the Refregier murals in the Rincon 
nnex post office building, San Francisco, Calif., for inclusion in the official 
record of the hearings 

Respectfully, 


W.S. Mariirarp, M. C. 


PETITION 
AprIL 25, 1953. 
To Hon. WirtrAm S. MAILLIArRD, 
Fourth District, California, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We the undersigned who are familiar with the Rincon annex murals in the 
post office in San Francisco, Calif., believe these works to represent one of the 
art treasures of our cit) We do not believe the murals to “cast a derogatory 
and improper reflection on the character of the pioneers and the history of the 
great State of California.” 

We are counting on you to take every means at your command to prevent 
destruction of a part of the artistic assets of our city, from legislative action 
that is not only aimed at the destruction of these murals, but which would set 
an appalling precedent for censorship in artistic and cultural fields. 

Stella Chen, Margaurite L. Segal, Byron Merendez, Helen Heick, Vera 
Allison, Robert Randolph, Margaret Randolph, Orran J. Gross- 
man, Trena Brynor, Viktor Ries, Nancy Jane McRae, Sally 
Wilson, Florence Resnikoff, Caroline Rogers, Jean M. Leslie. 
Byron Wilson, and O. F. Meissner. 
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PETITION 
APRIL 17, 1953. 
To Hon. Witi1Am S. MAILLIARD, 
Fourth District, California, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We, the undersigned, who are familiar with the Rincon annex murals in the 
post office in San Francisco, Calif., believe these works to represent one of the 
art treasures of our city. We do not believe the murals to “cast a derogatory and 
improper reflection on the character of the pioneers and the history of the great 
State of California.” 

We are counting on you to take every means at your command to prevent 
destruction of a part of the artistic assets of our city from legislative action 
that is not only aimed at the destruction of these murals, but which would set 
an appalling precedent for censhorship in artistic and cultural fields. 

Mr. Stanley H. Sinton, Jr., Perry Bristman, Stephen Walter, Goddard 
Hill, George Boggs, Alfred Gimpule, Vivian Seay, Genevieve 
Glikberg, Marjorie W. Bissinger, and Paul Benning. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., May 4, 19538. 
Hon. JAMES C, AUCHINCLOSS, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: At the hearing on the Scudder resolution, House Joint Reso- 
lution 211, last Friday, a statement was made to the effect that the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce was in favor of the Scudder resolution. 

This statement is not correct and I would like the record corrected. I am 
enclosing a telegram from J. W. Mailliard III, president of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce to verify the correction. 

Sincerely, 
W. S. MAILLIARD, M. C. 
SAN FRANcIsScO, CAtir., May 4, 1953 


Hon. WriiraM S. MAILLIARD, 
New House Office Building: 


Re telegram, chamber has taken no position on Scudder resolution and my 
personal feeling is strongly that resolution is out of order. 


J. W. MAILuriArp III, 
President, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. Avcuincioss. There being no further witnesses, I declare 
this hearing closed. 
(Whereupon, at 4: 20 p. m., the hearing was closed.) 


x 





